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DEDICATORIA, 
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ILLUSTRISSIMAM ACADEMIAM 


" OC tibi de nato, ditiſſima mater, egeno 
Exiguum immenſi pignus amoris habe. 

Heu, meliora tibi depromere dona volentes 
Aſtringit gratas parcior arca manus. 

Tune tui poteris vocem hic agnoſcere nati 
Tam male formatam, diſſimilemque tuz ? 


| Tine hic materni veſtigia ſacra decoris, 


Tu ſpeculum poteris hic reperire tuum? 


; | Poſt longum, dices, Coulèi, fic mihi tempus 7 


Sic mihi ſperanti, perfide, multa redis? 


0 Quæ, dices, Sagæ Lemureſque Dexque, nocentes, 


Hunc mihi in infantis ſuppoſuere loco ? 


At tu, ſancta parens, crudelis tu quoque, nati 


Ne tractes dextra vulnera cruda rudi. 


5 © Hei mihi, quid fato genetrix accedis iniquo ? 


_— 


Sit ſors, ſed non ſis, ipſa, noverca mihi. 
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Si mihi natali Muſarum adoleſcere in ar vo- = 


Non ego degeneri dubitabilis ore redirem, 
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| Road ſuccus ineſt terræ generoſus avitæ, = 7 


O mihi jucundum Grantæ ſuper omnia nomen 7 
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| 0 pulchræ ſine luxu ædes, vitæque beate, | ” JF 


0 chara ante alias, magnorum nomine regum 


4 — * L230 14 


Si bene dilecto luxuriare ſolo, 
Si mihi de doctà licuiſſet plenids undd 
FHaurire, ingentem fi ſatiare ſitim, | 


Nec legeres nomen fuſa rubore meum. 
Scis bend, ſcis quæ me tempeſtas publica mundi 
Raptatrix veſtro ſuſtulit è gremio, _ V 
Nec pede adhuc firmo, nec firmo dente, negati A 
Poſcentem querulo murmure lactis opem. _ 1 
Sic quondam, aërium vento bellante per æquor, =, 
Cum gravidum autumnum ſæva flagellat Mems, | 
Immatura ſua velluntur ab arbore poſa. ] 
Et vi vita cadunt; arbor & ipſa gemit. = 


Nondum fol roſeo redditur ore pater. 
O penitùs toto corde receptus amor! 1 
Splendida paupertas, ingenuuſque decor! © 


Digna domus! Trini nomine digna Pei! 'F 


O nimium Cereris cumulati munere campi, 5 pp 


Poſthabitis Ennæ quos colit illa jugis 7 
O ſacri fontes! & ſacræ vatibus umbræ, 8 
Quas recreant avium Pieridamque chori! 
O Camus ! Phœbo nullus quo gratior amnis! 
Amnibus auriferis invidioſus inops! 
Ah mihi ſi veſtræ reddat bona gaudia ſedis, 
Detque Deus doctà poſſe quiete fru ! 


3 DEDICATORIA. 

© Quahs eram, cum me tranquilla mente ſedeatem 
= Vaidiſtiin ripa, Came ſerene, tua; 

2 Mulcentem audiſti puerili flumina cantu ; 
W Ille quidem immerito, fed tibi gratus erat. 

z Nam, memini ripa cum tu dignatus utraque, 
Dignatum eſt totum verba referre nemus, | 
2 Tunc liquidis tacitiſque ſimul mea vita diebus, 
Et ſimilis veſtræ candida fluxit aquæ. 

At nunc cœnoſæ luces, atque obice multo 
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= Tu potis es noſtram tollere, Came, ſitim. 
ä 3 Felix, qui nunquam plus uno viderit amne ! 1 
, . Quique eadem Salicis littora more colt ! ** 
2 # 3 elix, qui non tentatus ſordeſcere mundus, 
Et cui pauperies nota nitere poteſt! 
| 7 rempore cui nullo miſera experientia conſtat. 
Ot res humanas ſentiat eſſe nihil ! 
At nos exemplis fortuna inſtruxit opimis, 
Et documentorum ſatque ſuperque dedit. 
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Rumpitur ætatis turbidus ordo mew. [unda ?. 
n 1 Quid mihi Sequanà opus, Tameſisve aut Thybridis 


Cum capite avulſum diadema, infractaque ſceptra. 


4 1 Contuſaſque hominum ſorte minante minas, 
| Parcarum ludos, & non tractabile fatum, 

4 Et verſas fundo vidimus orbis opes. 

2 Quis poterit fragilem poſt talia credere puppim 

Infami ſcopulis naufragliſque mari? 
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Tu quoque in hoc terræ tremuiſh, Academia, motu, 


Nec fruſtrà) atque ædes contremuere tuæ: 
Contremuere ipſæ pacatæ Palladis arces; 
= Ex & timuit fulmen laurea ſancta novum, 
als = 
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Ah quanquam iratum, von l kane avertere numen, 
Nos, tua progenies, pereamus ; & ecce, «tina l 
g Tu ſtabilis brevium genus immortale nepotum 
Semper plena manens uteri de fonte perenni 
Sic Venus humana quondam, Dea ſaucia dextra, 


: Imploravit opem ſuperim, queſtuſque cievit, 


Nec ſaltem belhs iſta licere, velit ! 
In nos jus habeat : jus habet omne malum. 
Fundes; nec tibi mors ipſa ſuperſtes erit: 
Formoſas mittes ad mare mortis aquas. 
(Namque ſolent ipſis bella nocere Deis) 
Tinxit adorandus candida membra cruor. 


Quid quereris? contemne breves ſecura dolores: 
Nam tibi ferre necem vulnera nulla valent. 


— 


THE 


SAUTHOR'S PREFACE 


His EDpiTioN in Folio, 1656. 


T my return ; lady into England =, „I met by 
great accident (for ſuch I account it to be, that 


; 12 any copy of it ſhould be extant any where ſo long, 
unleſs at his houſe who printed it) a book intituled, 
he Iron Age,” and publiſhed under my name, 
= during the time of my abſence. I wondered very much 


bsw one who could be ſo fooliſh to write ſo ill verſes, 
> ſhould yet be ſo wiſe to ſet them forth as another man's 


rather than his own; though perhaps he might have 


made a better choice, and not fathered the baſtard up- 


on ſuch a perſon, whoſe ſtock of reputation is, I fear, 


little enough for maintenance of his own numerous le- 
gitimate offspring of that kind. It would have been 


much leſs injurious, if it had pleaſed the author to put 


forth ſome of my writings under his own name, rather 


than his own under mine: he had been in that a more 
In 1656, 


B 4 8 pardon- 


8 AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 
pardonable plagiary, and had done leſs wrong by rob- 
bery, than he does by ſuch a bounty ; for nobody can 

| be juſtified by the imputation even of another's merit; 
and our own coarſe cloaths are like to become us better 
than thoſe of another man, though never ſo rich: but 
theſe, to ſay the truth, were ſo beggarly, that I myſelf 
was aſhamed to wear them. It was in vain for me, 
that I avoided cenſure by the concealment of my own 
writings, if my reputation could be thus executed 
in effigie; and impoſſible it is for any good name to be 
in ſafety, if the malice of witches have the power to 
_ conſume and deftroy it in an image of their own mak > 
ing. This indeed was ſo ill made, and fo unlike, + 
that I hope the charm took no effect. So that I eſteem r 
myſelf leſs prejudiced by it, than by that which has 
been done to me fince, almoſt in the ſame kind; which 
is, the publication of ſome things of mine without my 
conſent or knowledge, and thoſe ſo mangled and im- 
perfect, that I could neither with honour acknowledge, f 
nor with honeſty quite diſavow them. 
Of which ſort, was a comedy called « The Guar- 

« dian,” printed in the year 1650; but made and 
acted before the Prince, in his paſſage through Cam- 
bridge towards York, at the beginning of the late un- 
happy war; or rather neither made nor acted, but | E 
rough-drawn only, and repeated; for the haſte was ſo 
great, that it could neither be reviſed or perfected by 
the author, nor learned without book by the actors, 
nor ſet forth in any meaſure tolerably by the officers of 


the college. After the repreſentation (which, I con- 
em ele 


7 
id 
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s, was ſomewhat of the lateſt) I began to | ook it 
over, and changed it very much, ftriking out ſome 
1 hole parts, as that of the poet and the ſoldier; but 
4 have loſt the copy, and dare not think it deſerves the 
1 pains to write it again, which makes me omit it in this 
3 Paten, though there be ſome things in it which I 


Im not aſhamed of, taking the excuſe of my age and 


all experience in human converſation when I made 


| But, as it is, it is only the haſty firſt-ſitting of a 


Picture, and therefore like to reſemble me accord- 


From this which has ll to hy tals I began 


3 5 tc p reflect on the fortune of almoſt all writers, and eſpe- 


Fally poets, whoſe works (commonly printed after 


1 heir deaths) we find ſtuffed out, either with counter- 


eit pieces, like falſe money put in to fill up the bag, 
Sough it add nothing to the ſum; or with ſuch, 
which, though of their own coin, they would have 


: led! in themſelves, for the baſeneſs of the allay: whe- 


her this proceed from the indiſcretion of their friends, 
Tuo think a vaſt heap of ſtones or rubbiſh a better mo- 


1 Hument than a little tomb of marble; or by the unwor- 


Wy avarice of ſome ſtationers, who are content to di- 
miniſh the value of the author, ſo they may increaſe 


L 4 e price of the book; and, like vintners, with ſophiſ- | 
ate mixtures, ſpoil the whole veſſel of wine, to make 


| yield more profit. This has been the caſe with 


13 Fletcher, Jonſon, and many others; part 
F of waoſe poems I ſhould take the boldneſs to prune and 
I &p away, if che care of replanting them in print did 

belong 8 
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belong to me: neither would I make any ſcruple to 
cut off from ſome the unneceſſary young ſuckers, and 
from others the old withered branches; for a great 
wit is no more tied to live in a vaſt volume, than ina 
_ gigantic body; on the contrary, it is commonly more 


vigorous, the leſs ſpace it animates. And, as Statius 
ſays of little Tydeus “, * 1 


8 


| - Tow infuſa per artus 
« Major in exiguo regnabat corpore virtus.“ 


I am not ignorant, that, by ſaying this of others, I ex- di 


poſe myſelf to ſome raillery, for not uſing the ſame ſe- 
vere diſcretion in my own caſe, where it concerns me 


| nearer: but though I publiſh here more than in ſtrict # 

wiſdom I ought to have done, yet I have ſuppreſt and * 
caſt away more than J publiſh; and, for the eaſe of of 
myſelf and others, have loſt, I believe too, more than of 
both. And upon theſe conſiderations I have been per- 
| ſuaded to overcome all the juſt repugnances of my own 
| modeſty, and to produce theſe poems to the light and Y 
view of the world; not as a thing that I approved of ſe 
in itſelf, but as a leſs evil, which I choſe rather than to 
ſtay till it were done for me by ſomebody elſe, either -* 


ſurreptitiouſly before, or avowedly after, my death: 
and this will be the more excuſable, when the readen 


| ſhall know in what reſpects he may look upon me as a 4 


dead, or at leaſt a dying perſon, and upon my Muſe in 4 
this action, as appearing, like the Emperor Charles te 
Fifth, and aſſiſting at her own funeral. MF 


#* Stat. Theb. lib i. 416, we 
8 Fo, 
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For, to make myſelf abſolutely dead in a poetical 


A apacity, my reſolution at preſent is, never to exerciſe 
any more that faculty. It is, I confeſs, but ſeldom 
| ſeen that the poet dies before the man; for, when we 
once fall in love with that bewitching art, we do not 
, uſe to court it as a miſtreſs, but marry it as a wife, and 
take it for better or worſe, as an inſeparable companion 
of our whole life. But, as the marriages of infants do 
but rarely proſper, ſo no man ought to wonder at the 
Y iminution or decay of my affection to poeſy; to which 


I had contracted myſelf ſo much under age, and fo 
much to my own prejudice in regard of thoſe more pro- 


| Ftable matches, which I might have made among the 


25 3 I . 
* 


Fficher ſciences. As for the portion which this brings 


'# fame, f it 15 5 an eſtate 08.1 it be any. for men are not. 


1 1 opinion 10 cc e monumentum ære perennius— oy 
that hardly ever comes in ER we are living to enjoy 


"I Pires: 3 r any man to envy ; poets this poſt- 
i humous and 1 imaginary happineſs, ſince they find com- 
monly ſo little in preſent, that it may be truly applied 
5 1 o them, which St. Paul ſpeaks of the firſt Chriſtians, 
If their reward be in this life, they are of all men 
ee the molt miſerable.” 


And, if in quiet and launch times they meet 


"8 vith ſo ſmall encouragement, what are they to expect 
3 in rough and troubled ones? If wit be ſuch a plant, 
5 chat! it ſcarce receives heat enough to preſerve it alive 
even in the ſummer of our cold climate, how can it 


4 | | — chooſe _ 


chooſe but wither in a long and a ſharp winter? A war- 
like, various, and a tragical age is beſt to write of, but 
worſt to write in. And I may, though in a very un- 
equal proportion, aſſume that to myſelf, which was 
ſpoken by Tully to a much better perſon, upon occa- , 
ſion of the civil wars and revolutions in his time: * Sd 
« in te intuens, Brute, doleo: cujus in adoleſcentiam, 3 
« per medias laudes, quaſi quadrigis vehentem, tranſ- 7 
« verſa incurrit miſera fortuna reipublicæ *. 1 
Neither is the preſent conſtitution of my mind more 


. 
3 
| 
| 
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proper than that of the times for this exerciſe, or rather 8 
divertiſement. There is nothing that requires ſo much 


ſerenity and chearfulneſs of ſpirit ; it muſt not be either 
overwhelmed with the cares of life, or overcaſt with 


the clouds of melancholy and ſorrow, or ſhaken and 1 
diſturbed by the ſtorms of injurious fortune; it muſt, % 
like the halcyon, have fair weather to breed in. The 


foul mutt be filled with bright and delightful ideas, 


when it undertakes to communicate delight to others; 


which is the main end of poeſy. One may ſee through I 
the ſtyle of Ovid de Triſt. the humbled and dejeted 


condition of ſpirit with which he wrote it; there ſcarce 1 
remains any footſte p of that genius, . 4 

« —quem nec Jovis ira, nec ignes +, &c.”? A 
The cold of the country had ſtrucken through all his 4 


faculties, and benumbed the very feet of his verſes, 1 


le is e eee like one of the ſtories of his 


* cic. de Clar. Orator, 8 331. 
+ Metam. l. xv. 871, 


8 4 4 
if 
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| 1 dyn Metamorphoſis; ; and, though there remain ſome 


Peak reſemblances of Ovid at Rome, it is 5 but, as he 


6 "x 
* 4 * ; ad 
ſays OI Niobe“ 
8 
Hat 


« In vultu For eſt fine ſanguine : lumina mceſtis 
« Stant immota ous? . nihil eſt 1 in imagine vivi.— 
« Flet tamen 


3 The truth is, for a man to write wall it 18 neceſſary to | 
| 4 be in good humour; neither is wit leſs eclipſed with 


2 unquietneſs of mind, than beauty with the indiſpo- 
tion of body. So that it is almoſt as hard a thing to 
be a poet in deſpite of fortune, as it is in deſpite of 


1 | ature. For my own part, neither my obligations to 
Ae Muſes, nor expectations from them, are ſo great, 
1 is that I ſhould ſuffer myſelf on no conſiderations to 5 
A pe divorced, or that I ſhould ſay like Horace tf. - ; 


« Quiſquis erit vitæ, ſcribam, color.“ 
I mall rather uſe his words in another place t. 
« Vixi Camenis nuper idoneus, 
« Et militavi non fine gloria: 
« Nunc arma, defunctumque bello 
© Barbiton hic paries habebit.“ 


4 And this reſolution of mine does the more befit me, 


Pecauſe my deſire has been for ſome years paſt (though _ 
dne execution has been accidentally diverted) and does 


1 (till Yenemently continue, to retire myſelf. to | ſome of 


* Mietam, J. vi 304. | 
= Hor. 2 Sat. i. 60. 


1 ON xvi © Vixi puellis,” &c. 


our 


141 AVTHOR'S PREFACE. Y 
our A plantations, not to ſeek for gold, or en. 
rich myſelf with the traffic of thoſe parts (which is . 
end of moſt men that travel thither; ſo that of cet 
Indies it is truer than it was of the former, 
«6 Impiger extremos currit mercator ad Indos, 
« Per mare pauperiem fugiens— *)“ 


N but to forſake this world for ever, with all the vanitie 
and vexations of it, and to bury myſelf there in _ 
obſcure retreat (but not without the conſolation of let. 
ters and philoſophy) . e 1 
« Oblituſque meorum, o obliviſcendus & illis— t 1 E 
as my former author ſpeaks too, who has enticed mt 4 
here, I know not how, into the pedantry of this he, tn 
of Latin ſentences. And I think Dr. Donne's Surf 1 n 
| dyal in a grave is not more uſeleſs and ridiculou = 
than poetry would be in chat retirement. As th 
therefore is in a true ſenſe a kind of death to the Mae, ' 
and a real literal quitting of this world; ſo, methinks,” 2 
I may make a juſt claim to the undoubted privilege 01 1 
deceaſed poets, which 1 is, to be read with more favou' 
than the living; z 


to 


Tanti eſt ut placeam tibi, perire t. 2” 


Haring been forced, for my own 8 jutifce 1 | 
tion, to trouble the reader with this long diſcourſe of 
: the reaſons why I trouble him alſo with all the reſt 0 


* How's By. 3 | 
+ Hor. I Ep. xi. 9. 
1 Martial, lib, viii. ep. 69. 
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A e book; 1 mall only add ſomewhat concerning the 
4 Weveral parts of it, and ſome other pieces, which I have 
: thought fit to reject in this publication: as, firſt, all 
1 thoſe which I wrote at ſchool, from the age of ten 

1 years, till after fifteen; for even ſo far backward there 
7 remain yet ſome traces of me in the little footſteps of a 
J hild ; which, though they were then looked upon as 
fcommendable extravagancies in a boy (men ſetting a 
.F alue upon any kind of fruit before the uſual ſeaſon of 
F Pt) yet I would be loth to be bound now to read them 
Fall over myſelf; and therefore ſhould do ill to expect 


= Febat patience from others. Beſides, they have already 
ney | paſt through ſeveral editions, which is a longer life 
ap 


chan uſes to be enjoyed by infants that are born before 
. 0 the ordinary terms. T hey had the good fortune then 
to find the world ſo indulgent (for, conſidering the 
time of their production, who could be ſo hard-hearted 
I: be ſevere ?) that I ſcarce yet apprehend ſo much to 
43 be cenſured for them, as for not having made advances 
Z afterwards proportionable to the ſpeed of my ſetting 
out; and am obliged too in a manner by diſcretion to 
24 conceal and ſuppreſs them, as promiſes and inſtruments 
3 1 own hand, whereby I ſtood engaged for 
more than I have been able to perform; in which truly 
lie I have failed, I have the real excuſe of the honeſteſt 
Tr of bankrupts, which is, to have been made unſol- 
1 vable not ſo much by their own negligence and ill- 
huſbandry, as by ſome notorious accidents and public 
diſaſters. In the next place, I have caſt away all ſuch 
We Pieces as 1 wrote during the tune of the late troubles, _ 
with 


16 AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 
with any relation to the differences that cauſed them; 
as, among others, three books of the civil war itſelf, "8 
reaching as far as the firſt battle of Newbury, where 
the ſucceeding misfortunes of the party ſtopt the work. 
As for the enſuing book, it conſiſts of four“ parts, 
The firſt is a Miſcellany of ſeveral ſubjects, and ſome 
of them made when I was very young, which it is per. 
haps ſuperfluous to tell the reader: I know not by 1 
what chance I have kept copies of them; for they ae 
but a very few in compariſon of thoſe which I have 
loſt; and I think they have no extraordinary virtue in $ 
them, to deſerve more care in preſervation, than was 
| beſtowed upon their brethren ; for which I am ſo little 3 * 
concerned, that I am aſhamed of the * of . 
word, when I ſaid I had loſt them. _ FX 
I; be ſecond, is called, The Miſtreſs,” or © Love. 'Y 
« Verſes; for ſo it is, that poets are ſcarce eng 
freemen of their company, without paying ſome duties, | 
and ES themſelves to be true to love. Sooner or} 3 | 1 


5 once at leaſt in "their life, to make a Plgrinage of wh 43 : 
_ Mecca: 


76 In furias i ignemque ruunt: amor omnibus dem ” | | 


0 1 
1 
9 


3 in the preſent eie ET are re Fur parts; the firſt off 3 
which contains the juvenile Poems mentioned in p, 15. Their 
5 hiſtory may be ſeen in the prefaces e to them. 


7 Virg. wa oþ ili. . 244. 
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But we muſt not always make a judgment of their 
If manners from their writings of this kind; as the Ro- 
maniſts uncharitably do of Beza, for a few laſcivious 
5 Z ſonnets compoſed by him in his youth. It is not in 
| this ſenſe that poeſy is ſaid to be a kind of painting 
1 it is not the picture of the poet, but of things and per- | 
ſons imagined by him. He may be in his own practice 
q Z 2 MW diſpoſition a philoſopher, nay a Stoic, and yet ſpeak 
N ſometimes with the ſoftneſs of an amorous Sappho, 


1 
5 


q cc — ferat & rubus aſper amomum “.“ 
1 e profeſſes too much the uſe of fables (though with 
Hut the malice of deceiving) to have his teſtimony 
taken even againſt himſelf. Neither would J here be 
3 Emiſunderſtood, as if I affected ſo much gravity as to 
pe aſhamed to be thought really i in love. On the con- 
"ol trary, I cannot have a good opinion of any man, Who 
A Is not at leaſt capable of being ſo. But I ſpeak it to 
es Excuſe ſome expreſſions (if ſuch there be) which may 
ro Mappen to offend the ſeverity of ſupercilious readers: 
4 for much exceſs is to be allowed in love, and even 
more in poetry; ſo we avoid the two unpardonable 
2 WW. ices in both, which are obſcenity and profaneneſs, of 
*Bvhich, I am ſure, if my words be ever guilty, they have 
Jill repreſented my thoughts and intentions. And if, 
Fpotwithſtanding all this, the lightneſs of the matter 
here diſpleaſe any body, he may find wherewithal to 
ontent his more ſerious inclinations i in the weight and 
6. eight of the enſuing arguments. 
= V Virgs Ecl. iii. 89. 
Va VII. 5 nn nn 
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For, as for the * Pindaric Odes?*” (which is the » 
third part), I am in great doubt whether they will be 
_ underſtood by molt readers; nay, even by very many 


who are well enough acquainted with the common . 


roads and ordinary tracts of poeſy. They either are, | | 
or at leaſt were meant to be, of that kind of yk M 
which Dion. Halicarnaſſeus calls, M:ſano@vis na} 190 A 
nerd den rnrog, and which he attributes to Alceus, 4 

The digreſſions are many, and ſudden, and ſometime; „ 
long, according to the faſhion. of all lyriques, and of A 
Pindar above all men living: the figures are unuſual 4 
and bold, even to temerity, and ſuch as I durſt not A 


| have to do withal in any other kind of poetry: the nun. 


bers are various and irregular, and ſometimes (eſpe. ; 
_ cially ſome of the long ones) ſeem harſh and uncouth, i. 


the juſt meaſures and cadences be not obſerved in the # 


pronunciation. So that almoſt all their ſweetneſs and 
5 numeroſity (which is to be found, if I miſtake not, in 3 
| the rougheſt, if rightly repeated) lies in a mann! 
' wholly at the mercy of the reader. I have briefly de. 

ſcribed the nature of theſe verſes, in the Ode intituled 
« The Reſurrection:“ and though the liberty of then 1 
: may incline a man to believe them eaſy to be compoſed, s 8 


yet the undertaker will find it otherwiſe — 


= ut ſibi quivis : 
15 Speret ins ſudet waltüm, e laboret 
* Auſus idem.“ 5 


. Hor A.P. 24% 
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7 J come now to the laſt part, which is “ Davideis,*? 


or an heroical poem of the troubles of David: which I 


: Fy 5 a 


n; geſigned into twelve books; not for the tribes? ſake, 
10 


but after the pattern of our maſter Virgil; and in- 


Te, tended to cloſe all with that moſt poetical and excellent 
Yeu 1 legy of David on the death of Saul and Jonathan: 
nov br I had no mind to carry him quite on to his anoint- 
us. Zing at Hebron, becauſe it is the cuſtom of heroic poets 
nes 


5 we ſee by the examples of Homer and Virgil, 

Zwhom we ſhould do ill to forſake to imitate others) ne- 
4 ver to come to the full end of their ſtory: but only ſo 
7 3 every one may ſee it; as men commonly play 
not out the game, when it is evident that they can win 
it, but lay down their cards, and take up what they 
3 have won. This, I fay, was the whole defign: in 
F which there are many noble and fertile arguments be- 


Is *Fhind; as the barbarous cruelty of Saul to the prieſts at 
* in | | | 


Nob; the ſeveral flights and eſcapes of David, with the 
3 manner of his living in the Wilderneſs; the funeral of 
Samuel; the love of Abigail; the ſacking of Ziglag; 
the loſs and recovery of David's wives from the Ama- 
lekites; the witch of Endor; the war with the Philiſ- 
'F tines; and the battle of Gilboa: all which I meant to 
interweave, upon ſeveral occaſions, with moſt of the 
4 illuſtrious ſtories of the Old Teſtament, and to embel- 
I gui with the moſt remarkable antiquities of the Jews, 
and of other nations before or at that age. 

But J have had neither leiſure hitherto, nor have ap- 
¶ petite at preſent, to hnzth the work, or ſo much as to 
O 2 reviſe | 
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For, as for the © Pindaric Odes” (which is the 1 
third part), I am in great doubt whether they will be 
underſtood by moſt readers; nay, even by very many E | 
who are well enough acquainted with the common ® 
roads and ordinary tracts of poeſy. They either are, 
or at leaſt were meant to be, of that kind of fiyle 1 
which Dion. Halicarnaſſeus calls, Meſa dope xa WM 
| utr eise rnrog, and which he attributes to Alceus. 1 
The digreſſions are many, and ſudden, and ſometime 1 
long, according to the faſhion. of all lyriques, and of 
Pindar above all men living: the figures are unuſual 
and bold, even to temerity, and ſuch as I durſt not 
have to do withal in any other kind of poetry: the num. 3H 
bers are various and irregular, and ſometimes (eſpe. ® 

| cially ſome of the long ones) ſeem harſh and uncouth, i, 
the juſt meaſures and cadences be not obſerved in the 
pronunciation. So that almoſt all their ſweetneſs and 
numeroſity (which is to be found, if I miſtake not, in 
the rougheſt, if rightly repeated) lies in a manner 
wholly at the mercy of the reader. I have briefly de. 
ſeribed the nature of theſe verſes, in the Ode intituled, 4 1 
„The Reſurrection:“ and though the liberty of then 
may incline a man to believe them eaſy to be compoſed, 1 


yet the undertaker will find it otherwiſe— 


« „Ut ſibi quivis 
« Speret 0 ſudet multum, ng ws laboret 
Fe: Auſus idem “.“ 
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9 1 come now to the laſt part, which is « Davideis,** 


bor an heroical poem of the troubles of David: which I 


YM nike into twelve books; not for the tribes? ſake, 
$.. after the pattern of our maſter Virgil; and in- 
tended to cloſe all with that moſt poetical and excellent 
elegy of David on the death of Saul and Jonathan: 
= for I had no mind to carry him quite on to his anoint- 
ing at Hebron, becauſe it is the cuſtom of heroic poets 
g 3 (as we ſee by the examples of Homer and Virgil, 
Zwhom we ſhould do ill to forſake to imitate others) ne- 
Y ver to come to the full end of their ſtory : but only fo 

near, that every one may ſee it; as men commonly play 
not out the game, when it is evident that they can win 
* it, but lay down their cards, and take up what they 
9 have won. This, I fay, was the whole deſign: in 
- which there are many noble and fertile arguments be- 
zhind; as the barbarous cruelty of Saul to the prieſts at 
E Nob; the ſeveral flights and eſcapes of David, with the 
manner of his living in the Wilderneſs; the funeral of 

6 Samuel; the love of Abigail; the ſacking of Ziglag; 

the loſs and recovery of David's wives from the Ama- 
lekites; the witch of Endor; the war with the Philiſ- 
9 tines; and the battle of Gilboa: all which I meant to 


2 interweave, upon ſeveral occaſions, with moſt of the 


illuſtrious ſtories of the Old Teſtament, and to embel- 
2X liſh with the moſt remarkable antiquities of the Jews, 
and of other nations before or at that age. 


But I have had neither leiſure hitherto, nor have ap- 


W petite at preſent, to finiſh the work, or ſo much as to 


DS. reviſe 
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_ reviſe that part which is done, with that care which! 
_ reſolved to beſtow upon it, and which the dignity of the 


matter well deſerves. For what worthier ſubject could 


have been choſen, among all the treaſuries of paſt 
times, than the life of this young prince; who, from 
ſo ſmall beginnings, through ſuch infinite troubles and 
oppoſitions, by ſuch miraculous virtues and excellen- 
_ cies, and with ſuch incomparable variety of wonderful 
actions and accidents, became the greateſt monarch 
that ever ſat on the moſt famous throne of the whole 
earth ? Whom ſhould a poet more juſtly ſeek to honour, 
than the higheſt perſon who ever honoured his profeſ- 
ſion? whom a Chriſtian poet, rather than the man af- 


ter God's own heart, and the man who had that ſacred 3 
pre- -eminence above all other princes, to be the beſt and Z 
mightieſt of that royal race from whence Chriſt him- 


: ſelf, according to the fleſh, diſdained not to deſcend ? 
When I conſider this, and how many other bright 


and magnificent ſubjects of the like nature the holy) 


Scripture affords and proffers, as it were, to poeſy; i in 


the wiſe managing and illuſtrating whereof the glory 
of God Almighty might be joined with the ſingular 5 
utility and nobleſt delight of mankind; it is not with- | T ; 
cout grief and indignation that I behold that divine i 

ſcience employing all her inexhauſtible riches of wit 
and eloquence, either in the wicked and beggarly flat- 
tery of great perſons, or the mmanly idolizing of | 


| fooliſh women, or the wretched affectation of ſcurril 


laughter, or at beſt on the confuſed antiquated dreams | 


of E 
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8 4 | of ſenſeleſs fables and metamorphoſes. Amongſt all 


8 


F holy and conſecrated things, which the devil ever ſtole 


| . and alienated from the ſervice of the Deity; as altars, 
t iT temples, ſacrifices, prayers, and the like; there is none 
that he ſo univerſally, and fo long, uſurpt, as poetry. 


d 1 It is time to recover it out of the tyrant's hands, and 
5 1 to reſtore it to the kingdom of God, who is the father 


of it. It is time to baptize it in Jordan, for it will 


h never become clean by bathing in the water of Da- 
e maſcus. There wants, methinks, but the converſion 
r, of that, and the Jews, for the accompliſhment of the 


\. kingdom of Chriſt. And as men, before their receiv- 
f. ing of the faith, do not without ſome carnal reluctan- 
cies apprehend the bonds and fetters of it, but find it 


fare no otherwiſe with this art, after the regeneration 


of it; it will meet with wonderful variety of new, 
ht more beautiful, and more delightful objects; neither 


ly will 3 it want room, by being confined to heaven. 


in * There is not ſo great a lye to be found in any poet, 
ry © as the vulgar conceit of men, that lying 1 is eſſential to 
ar good poetry. Were there never ſo wholeſome nouriſh- 


\- ment to be had (but alas! it breeds nothing but diſ- 
2 eaſes) out of theſe boaſted feaſts of love and fables ; 


C3 made 


afterwards to be the trueſt and greateſt liberty: it will 


yet, methinks, the unalterable continuance of the diet 
ſhould make us nauſeate it: for it is almoſt impoſſible 
I to ſerve up any new diſh of that kind. They are all 
but the cold- meats of the ancients, new-heated, and new 
ſet forth. I do not at all wonder that the old poets 
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made ſome rich crops out of theſe grounds ; ; the hear 'F 
of the ſoil was not then wrought out with continual | 7 u 
tillage: but what can we expect now, who come a y 

C 


gleaning, not after the firſt reapers, but after the very 
| beggars? Beſides, though thoſe mad ſtories of the gods 
and heroes ſeem in themſelves ſo ridiculous; yet they p 
were then the whole body (or rather chaos) of the x 
theology of thoſe times. They were believed by all, d 
but a few philoſophers, and perhaps ſome atheiſts; and o 

| ſerved to good purpoſe among the vulgar (as pitiful F e 
things as they are), in ſtrengthening the authority of : u 
law with the terrors of conſcience, and expectation of 
certain rewards and unavoidable puniſhments. There 'F 5 
was no other religion; and therefore that was better v 
than none at all. But to us, who have no need of FN a 
them; to us, who deride their folly, and are wearied d 
with their impertinencies; they ought to appear no c 
better arguments for verſe, than thoſe of their worthy 1 
ſucceſſors, the knights-errant. What can we imagine 3 TY 
more proper for the ornaments of wit or learning in the e 
ſtory of Deucalion than in that of Noah? Why will # b 
not the actions of Sampſon afford as plentiful matter | 3 
as the labours of Hercules? Why is not Jeptha's 
daughter as good a woman as Iphigenia? and the | 1 
friendſhip of David and Jonathan more worthy cele-| 1 
bration than that of Theſeus and Perithous? Does not 2 
the paſſage of Moſes and the Iſraelites into the mol : 
Land yield incomparably more poetical variety chan 1 
the voyages of Olyſſes s or Eneas? Are the obſolete 1 
. thread- bare 1 
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rt 3 7 | chread- bare tales of Thebes and Troy half fo ſtored 
al 4 © with great, heroical, and ſupernatural actions (ſince 
a verſe will needs find or make ſuch), as the wars of 
ry 2 Joſhua, of the Judges, of David, and divers others? 
ds Can all the transformations of the gods give ſuch co- 
ey Þ pious hints to flouriſh and expatiate on, as the true mi- 
he 1 racles of Chriſt, or of his prophets and apoſtles ? What 
Il, do I inſtance in theſe few particulars? All the books 
ad of the Bible are either already moſt admirable and 
ful IF exalted pieces of poeſy, or are the beſt materials in the 
of world for it. 
of Vet, though they be in 8 fo proper to be 
re made uſe of for this purpoſe; none but a good artiſt 
ter 1 will know how to do it: neither muſt we think to cut 
of and poliſh diamonds with ſo little pains and ſkill as we 
ed do marble. For, if any man deſign to compoſe a ſa- 
no B cred poem, by only turning a ſtory of the Scripture, 
hy like Mr. Quarles's, or ſome other godly matter, like 
ine 2 Mr. Heywood of angels, into rhyme ; he is ſo far from 
the E- elevating of poeſy, that he only abaſes divinity. In 
E brief, he who can write a prophane poem well, may 
ter write a divine one better; but he who can do that but 
s ill, will do this much worſe. The ſame fertility of 
invention; the ſame wiſdom of diſpoſition ; the ſame 
E judgment in obſervance of decencies ; the ſame luſtre 
and vigour of elocution; the ſame modeſty and majeſty 
of number; briefly, the ſame kind of habit, is required 
2 to both: only this latter allows better ſtuff; and there- 
= fore would look more my; ill dreſt in it. I 
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am far from aſſuming to myſelf to have fulfilled the 
duty of this weighty undertaking : but ſure I am, there 
is nothing yet in our language (nor perhaps in any) 
that is in any degree anſwerable to the idea that I con- 
ceive of it. And I ſhall be ambitious of no other fruit 
from this weak and imperfe& attempt of mine, but the 
opening of a way to the courage and induſtry of ſome 
other perſons, who may be better able to page it 
” IP and OG 2 
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THE 


© BOOKSELLER'S ADVERTISEMENT 


To. 


THE EDITION OF 1674. 


: HE following Poems of Mr. Cowley being 


much enquired after, and very ſearce (the 


5 Town hardly affording one Book, though it hath been 


our times printed) we thought this fifth edition could 


not fail of being well received by the world. We pre- 


= # ſume one reaſon why they were omitted in the laſt col- 


lection, was, becauſe the propriety of this copy be- 


= longed not to the ſame perſon that publiſhed thoſe : 


but the reception they had found appears by the ſeve- 


: ral impreſſions through which they had paſſed. We 
dare not ſay they are equally perfect with thoſe writ- 


ten by the Author in his riper years, yet certainly they 
are ſuch as deſerve not to be buried in obſcurity. We 
preſume the Author's judgment of them 1s moſt rea- 


W fonable to appeal to; and you will find him (allowing 
grains of modeſty) give them no ſmall character. His 
words are in the 6th page of his Preface before his 


former publiſhed Poems *. 


See the Author's Preface + above, Pe 1 * 


Vou 


28 ADVERTISEMENT. £1 
You find our excellent Author likewiſe mentioning "x 
and reciting part of theſe Poems, in his * Several Dif. 3 
« courſes by way of Eſſays i in Verſe and Proſe, in the 4 
« 11th Diſcourſe treating of himſelf.” Theſe we ſup. 1 
poſe a ſufficient authority for our reviving them; and 
ſure there is no ingenuous Reader to whom the ſmallef 7 
remains of Mr. Cowley will be unwelcome. His Poems "Þ 
are every where the copy of his mind; ſo that by this - A 
ſupplement to his other volume you have the picture 
of that ſo deſervedly eminent man from almoſt his 
childhood to his lateſt years, the bud and bloom of his 
Spring; the warmth of his Summer; the richneſs and 
perfection of his Autumn. But, for the Reader's fur. 3 
ther curioſity, we refer him to the Author's following 
| Preface to wn publiſhed by himſelf. 9 


OT 


To 


[ 29 * 


A TR 


TO. THE 


Right Honourable and Right Reverend Father in God, 


1 0 RX 


ord Biſhop of LINCOLN , and Dean of WESTMINSTER. 


W My LORD, 
3 | MIGHT well fear, leſt theſe my rude aud un- 
WL polithed lines ſhould offend your honourable ſur- 
5 ey; but that I hope your Nobleneſs will rather ſmile 
t the faults committed by a Child, than cenſure them. 
Howſoever I deſire your Lordſhip's pardon, for pre- 
Wenting things ſo unworthy to your view; and to accept 


e * of him, apa in all duty 1 18 bound to be 
Vour Landdip- 5 


; molt danke ſervant, 


ABRAHAM COWLEY. 


oof | THE 


JUVENILE POEM 


ſume the honour of their envy) at my poetical boldnelf : 
and blamed in mine, what commends other fruits, ear 


_ malice, have thought me like a pipe, which never ſound ; 
but when it is blowed in, and read me, not as Abril 


that he is the worſt homicide who ftrives to murdeſ 
another's fame: to both, that it is a ridiculous folly i 
condemn or laugh at the ftars, becauſe the moon 250% 
fun ſhine brighter. The ſmall fire I have is rachel ot 


of Poeſy, by being angered, increaſeth; by rubbing 
| ſpreads farther; which appears in that I have venturi 


ed? It is not, I am ſure, ine firſt book which hat 
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"Pp e\ 
24 - 

RT. 

"A 

by” - 

1 


EAD ER (I know not yet whether gentle or mW 
- ſome, I know, have been angry (I dare not i I 


lineſs: others, who are either of a weak faith, or tro | 


ham Cowley, but Authorem Anonymum. To the fl 
I anſwer, that it is an envious froſt which nips ta 
bloſſoms, becauſe they appear quickly: to the latte 


blown than extinguiſhed by this wind. For the ite 


upon this Third Edition. What though it be negledſ 


4 5 light | 
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A phted tobacco, or been employed by cooks and gro- 
rs. If in all men's judgments it ſaffer ſhipwreck, it 
an ſomething content me, that it hath pleaſed myſelf 
a the Bookſeller. In it you ſhall find one argument 


, 1 and I hope I ſhall need no more) to confute unbe- 


4 evers: which is, that as mine age, and conſequently 

Wcperience (which is yet but little) hath increaſed, fo 
ey have not left my Poeſy flagging behind them. I 
ould not be agry to ſee any one burn my Piramus and 
WF hiſbe, nay, I would do it myſelf, but that 1 hope a 
Pardon may eaſily be gotten for the errors of ten years 
' ge. My Conſtantius and Philetus confeſſeth me two 
ears older when I writ it. The reſt were made fince, 
pon ſeveral occaſions, and perhaps do not belye the 
| Ime of their birth. Such as they are, they were created 
Sy me: but their fate lies in your hands; it is only 
ou can effect, that neither the Bookſeller repent him- 
elf of his charge in printing them, nor I of my labour 
2 þ compoling them. F arewel, > 


A. COWLEY- 


1 Call'd the buſkin'd muſe Melpomene, 


7 She wept at hearing ſuch a tragedy, 5 
Though wont in mournful ditties to delight. 


My Muſe with tears, not with conceits, did flow : 


And as ſhe my unabler quill did guide, 

| Her briny tears did on the paper fall; 
If then unequal numbers be eſpied, 
| Oh, Reader! do not that my error call; 


(13 1 
TO THE READER 


And told her what ſad ſtory I would write: : 


If thou diſlike theſe ſorrowful lines, then know 


But think her tears defac'd it, and blame then 
My Muſe 8 woe and not my miſſing . 5 


ABRAHAM COwðWIE YF 


heir loves; their rivals? envy, parents? hate: 


Ad me, ye gods, this ſtory to rehearſe, 


TT 


CONSTANTIA AND PHILETUS. 


SING two conſtant lovers? various fate, 
The hopes and fears that equally attend 


ſing their woeful life and tragic end. 


| This mournful tale, and favour every verſe 


3 n Florence, for her ſtately buildings fam'd, 


ad lofty roofs that emulate the ſky, 


[here dwelt a lovely maid, Conſtantia nam 'd, 


; am'd for the beauty of all Italy. 


Her, laviſh Nature did at firſt adorn, 
With Pallas? foul in Cytherea's form: 


f and, framing her attractive eyes ſo bright, 


Ppent all her wit in ſtudy, that they might 


Keep earth from chaos and eternal night; 
Put envious death deſtroy'd their glorious light. 


Expect not beauty then, ſince ſhe did part; 
For in her Nature waſted all her art. 


Wer hair was brighter than the beams which are 


\ crown to Phebus ; and her breath ſo ſweet, 


- : It did tranſcend Arabian odours far, 
r ſmelling flowers, wherewith the ſpring doth greet 


* 
* 
N- 


Approaching ſummer; teeth, like falling ſnow 
For white, were placed i in 2 double row. 
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Her wit, excelling praiſe, even all admire; 
Her ſpeech was ſo attractive it might be 


A cauſe to raiſe the mighty Pallas“ ire, 


And ſtir up envy from that deity. 


The maiden lilies at her fight _ 


Wax'd pale with envy, and from thence grew whin 


She was in birth and parentage as high 
As in her fortune great or beauty rare; 
And to her virtuous mind's nobility 


The gifts of Fate and Nature doubled were; 


'That in her ſpotleſs ſoul and lovely face 
You might have ſeen each deity and grace. 


The ſcornful boy Adonis, viewing her, 
Would Venus ſtill deſpiſe, yet her deſire; 


Each who but ſaw, was a competitor 


And rival, ſcorch'd alike with Cupid's fire. 
The glorious beams cf her fair eyes did move, 


And light beholders on their way to love. 


Among her many ſuitors, a young knight, 
' Bove others wounded with the majeſty | 


Of her fair preſence, preſſeth moſt in fight; 
Yet ſeldom his deſire can fatisfy 
With that bleſt object, or her rareneſs ſee; 
For beauty's guard is watchful jealouſy. 
Oft times, that he might ſee his deareſt fair, 
Upon his ſtately jennet he in th* way 


Rides by her houſe; who neighs, as if he were 


Proud to be view'd by bright Conſtantia. 
But his poor maſter, though to ſee her move 
His joy, dares thew no look betraying love. 
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oon as the morning left her roſy bed, 

Ind all heaven's ſmaller lights were driven aways 
he, by her friends and near acquaintance led, 

like other maids, would walk at break of day: 
Aurora bluſh*d to ſee a ſight unknown, 

To behold cheeks more beauteous than her own, 


h' obſequious lover follows ſtill her train, 

And where they go, that way his journey feigns: 
Should they turn back, he would turn back again; 
or with his love, his buſineſs does remain. 

4 Nor is it ſtrange he ſhould be loth to part 

| From her, whoſe eyes had ſtole away his heart, 


5 hiletus he was call'd, ſprung from a race 

Mf noble anceſtors ; but greedy T8 
And envious Fate had labour'd to deface 

nne glory which in his great ſtock did ſhine ; 
Small his eſtate, unfitting her degree 
But blinded Love could no ſuch difference ſee. 


et he by chance had hit his heart aright, 

and dipt his arrow in Conſtantia's eyes, 

hlowing a fire that would deſtroy him quite, 

nleſs ſuch flames within her heart ſhould riſe, 

But yet he fears, becauſe he blinded is, 

4 Though he have ſhot him right, her heart he U 5 
Unto Love's altar therefore he repairs, 

And offers up a pleaſing ſacrifice; 

lntreating Cupid, with inducing prayers. 

To look upon and eaſe his miſeries: 

Where having wept, recovering breath again, 

Thus to immortal Love he did complain: 


D 2 Oh, 
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„ Whom all cœleſtial deities obey ; 
« Whom men and gods both reverence and fear! 


„ But kindle flames in her like thoſe in me ; 
« Yet if that gift my fortune doth tranſcend, 


« Thoſe who contemn thy ſacred deity, 3 
« Laugh at thy power, make them thine anger know 2 
« ] faultleſs am; what honour can it be, 
« Only to wound your ſlave, and ſpare your foe? * 


Threatens the mariner with a gaping grave; 


Thinking her love he never ſhall obtain, 
One morn he haunts the woods, and doth complain 


« Oh, mighty Cupid ! whoſe unbounded ſway 
« Hath often rul'd th' Olympian thunderer; 


« Oh force Conſtantia's heart to yield to love! 
Of all thy works the maſter-piece *twill prove. 


« And let me not affection vainly ſpend, 


nl 3-93 CE 


« Grant that her charming beauty 1 may ee ! : 
For ever view thoſe eyes, whoſe charming light, 
« More than the world beſides, does pleaſe my fight 


Here tears and ſighs ſpeak his imperfe& moan, 

In language far more moving than his own. | 
Home he retir'd, his ſoul he brought not home; „ 
Juſt like a ſhip, while every mounting wave 
Toſs'd by enraged Boreas up and down, 


Such did his caſe, ſuch did his ſtate appear, 
Alike diſtracted between hope and fear. 


Of his unhappy fate, but all in vain; 

And thus fond Echo anſwers him again: 
It mov'd Aurora, and ſhe wept to hear, 
Dewing the verdant graſs with many a tear. 
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T H n n e n 0. 


ou! what hath caus'd my killing miſeries? 
0 EYES, Echo ſaid. What hath detain'd my eaſe ?”” 
I F  Eae,” ftraight the reaſonable nymph replies. 

WS That nothing can my troubled mind appeaſe ??” 
3 KL Peace,” Echo anſwers. *< What, is any wgh ?' * 
| Philetus ſaid. She 1 utters, “ J.“ 
II. 
1 15 t t Echo ee ? tell me then thy will :” 
Fri,“ ſhe ſaid. “ What ſhall I get,” ſays he, 
1 | By loving till ??* To which ſhe anſwers, TILL. 
II! Shall I void of wiſh'd-for pleaſures die?“ 

I.“ « Shall not I, who toil in ceaſeleſs pain, 
= Some pleaſure know ?** „No,“ oe again. 
= MIL. 
> F all and inconſtant nymph, chou lyeſt! 155 ſaid he; "BY 
# Txov LYEsT,” ſhe ſaid; “ And I deſerv'd her hate, 
| : If I ſhould thee believe.“ « BELIE VE,“ ſaith ſhe. 
For why? thy idle words are of no weight.“ | 
= < WErcar,” ſhe anſwers. c Therefore I'll depart.” * 
To which reſounding Echo anſwers, „PART.“ 


EN from the woods with wounded heart he goes, 
illing with legions of freſh thoughts his mind. 

ee quarrels with himſelf, becauſe his woes 
ED pring from himſelf, yet can no medicine and: 
He weeps to quench the fires that burn in him, 
But tears do fall to th* earth, flames are within. 


>. No 


But now at laſt the pitying God, o' ercome 


Little ſhe thinks ſhe kept Philetus' heart 
In her ſcorch'd breaft, becauſe her own ſhe gave 
To him. Since either ſuffers equal ſmart, 

And a like meaſure in their tor ments have: N 
* His ſoul, his griefs, his fires, now her's are grown: 5 


And tun'd this ſong, poſing that harmony 
Which poets attribute to heavenly ſpheres. 
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No morning-baniſh'd darkneſs, nor black night 

By her alternate courſe expell'd the day, 

In which Philetus by a conſtant rite 

At Cupid's altars did not weep and pray; 
And yet he nothing reap'd for all his pain, 
But care and ſorrow was his only gain. 


By conſtant votes and tears, fix d in her heart 

A golden ſhaft, and ſhe is now become 

A ſuppliant to Love, that with like dart 
He 'd wound Philetus ; does with tears implore 
Aid from that power ſhe {0 much ſcorn'd before. 


Her heart, her mind, her love, is his alone. 


Whilſt thoughts gainſt thoughts riſe up in mutiny, 
She took a lute (being far from any ears) 


'Thus had ſhe ſung when her dear love was lain, 
She'd ſurely call'd him back from Styx again. 


THE 


=O 
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T H O Ns. 
TO whom ſhall I my ſorrows ſhow ? 1 
Not to Love, for he is blind: | 
And my Philetus doth not know 
The inward torment of my mind. " 
And all the ſenſeleſs walls, which are g 
Now round about me, cannot hear; 
II. 
For, if chey could, they ſure would weep, 
And with my griefs relent: 
; Unleſs their willing tears they keep, 
Till I from earth am ſent. 
Then believe they l all deplore 
My fate, lince I taught them before. 


III. 
1 willingly would weep my ſtore, 
If th' flood would land thy love, 
My dear Philetus, on the ſhore = 
Of my heart; but, ſhould'ſt thou prove 
| Afraid of flames, know the fires are 
But bonfires for thy coming there. 


THEN tears in envy of her ſpeech did flow 

= From her fair eyes, as if it ſeem'd that there 

= Her burning flame had melted hills of ſnow, | 

| And fo diſſolv'd them into many a tear; 
Which, Nilus-like, did quickly overflow, 
And ow caus'd new ſerpent griefs to grow. 
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+  COWLEY'S POEMSE.. 
Here ſtay, my Muſe; for if I ſhould recite 
Her mournful language, I ſhould make you weep 
Like her, a flood, and ſo not ſee to write 
Such lines as I, and th” age requires, to keep N 
Me from ſtern death, or with victorious rhyme 
Revenge their maſter's death, and conquer Time. 


By this time, chance and his own induſtry 


Had help'd Philetus forward, that he grew 
Acquainted with her brother, ſo that he 


Might, by this means, his bright Conſtantia view; 
And, as time ſerv'd, ſhew'd her his miſery : 
This was the firſt act in his tragedy. 


Thus to himſelf, ſooth'd by his flattering ſtate, f 
He ſaid; « How ſhall I thank thee for this gain, 


O Cupid ! or reward my helping fate, 

cc Which ſweetens all my ſorrows, all my pam? 
% What huſbandman would any pains refule, 
« To reap at laſt ſuch fruit, his labour's uſe ??” 


But, when he wiſely weigh'd his doubtful ſlate, 


Seeing his griefs link'd like an endleſs chain 
To following woes, he would when *twas too late 


Quench his hot flames, and idle love diſdain. 


But Cupid, when his heart was ſet on fire, 
Had burnt his wings, who could not then retire. 


The wounded youth and kind Philocrates 


(So was her brother call'd) grew ſoon ſo dear, 


Yo true and conſtant in their amities, 


und in that league ſo ſtrictly joined were, 
That death itſelf could not their friendſhip ſever, 
But, as they liv'd in love, they died d together. Y 
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If one be melancholy, th? other 's ſad; 

Ic one be ſick, the other's ſurely ill; 

and if Philetus any ſorrow had, 

IF P hilocrates was partner in it ſtill: 

I Pylades“ ſoul, and mad Oreſtes', was 

In theſe, if we believe Pythagoras. 


Pfei in the woods Philetus walks, and there 
Exclaims againſt his fate, fate too unkind: 
Witch ſpeaking tears his griefs he doth declare, 
And with fad fighs inſtrücts the angry wind 
2 To figh; and did ev'n upon that prevail; 
It groan'd to hear Philetus* mournful tale. 


he cryſtal brooks, which gently run between 


ater the earth, and keep the meadows green, 
wing a colour to the verdant graſs, 

Hearing Philetus tell his woeful ſtate, 

In ſhew of grief run murmuring at his fate. 
Philomel anſwers him again, and ſhews, 

In her beſt language, her ſad hiſtory, _ 

And in a mournful ſweetneſs tells her woes, 
Denying to be pos'd in miſery : 

Z Conſtantia he, ſhe Tereus, Tereus, cries; 

With him both grief, and grief's expreſſion, vies. 
Pbilocrates muſt needs his ſadneſs know, 

Willing in ills, as well as joys, to ſhare, 

Nor will on them the name of friends beſtow, 
no in light ſport, not ſorrow, partners are. 

Who leaves to guide the ſhip when ſtorms ariſe, 
Is galty both of ſin and COWarmice. 


But 


The ſhadowing trees, and, as they through them paſs, 
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But when his noble friend perceiv'd that he 

Yielded to tyrant paſſion more and more, 

Deſirous to partake his malady, * 

He watches him, in hope to cure his ſore 
Buy counſel, and recall the poiſonous dart, 
When it, alas! was fixed in his heart. 


When in the woods, places beſt fit for care, 
He to himſelf did his paſt griefs recite, 
Th' obſequious friend ſtrait follows him, and e 
Doth hide himſelf from ſad Philetus? fight; 1 
Who thus exclaims (for a ſwoln heart would break] 1 
If it for vent of ſorrow might not ſpeak) : Z 
« Oh! I am loſt, not in this deſart wood, 
* But in Love's pathleſs labyrinth; there! 
„ My health, each joy and pleaſure counted good, 9 40 
Have loſt, and, which is more, my liberty; „ 
« And now am forc'd to let him ſacrifice 
« My heart, for raſh believing of my eyes. 
Long have I ſtaid, but yet have no relief; 
4 Long have I lov'd, yet have no favour ſhown; 
« Becauſe ſhe knows not of my killing grief, 
And I have fear'd to make my ſorrows known. 
« For why, alas! if ſhe ſhould once but dart 
« Diſdainful looks, *twould break my captiv'd hear. 1 I 
0. But how ſhould ſhe, ere I impart my love, 2 
« Reward my ardent flame with like deſire? | 
But when I ſpeak, if ſhe ſhould angry prove, 
Laugh at my flowing tears, and ſcorn my fire ; 
„Why, he who hath all forrows borne before, 
10 Needeth not fear 1 to be oppreſt with more. 
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CONSTANTIA AND PHILETUS. 
Þ bilocrates no longer can forbear, 
d ins to his friend, and ſighing, « Oh !?? ſaid he, 
1 u dear Philetus ! be thyſelf, and ſwear 
1 To rule that paſſion which now maſters thee, 
And all thy reaſon; but, if it can't be, 
« Give to thy love but eyes, that it may lee,?? 
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3 Amaaement' ſtrikes him dumb; what ſhall he do? 
| X x hould he reveal his love, he fears *twould prove 
'Y A hindrance ; and, ſhould he deny to ſhow, 
A It might perhaps his dear friend's anger move: 
% Theſe doubts, like Scylla and Charybdis, ftand, 
= Whilſt Cupid, a blind pilot, doth command. 
At laſt refolv'd: « How ſhall I ſeek,” ſaid he, 
' excuſe myſelf, deareft Philocrates ! 
'Y That I from thee have hid this ſecrecy ? 
vet cenſure not; give me firſt leave to caſe [known 
„My caſe with words: my grief you ſhould have 
„Exe this, if that my heart had been my own. 


I am all love; my heart was burnt with fire 
From two bright ſuns, which do all light diſcloſe; 
1 4 Firſt kindling in my breaſt the flame Deſire: 
But, like the rare Arabian bird, there roſe 
= From my heart's aſhes never-quenched Love, 
ut 1 Which now this torment in my ſoul doth move. 
Ss LE Oh! let not then my paſſion cauſe your hate, 
5 Nor let my choice offend you, or detain 
our ancient friendſhip; *tis, alas! too late 
© To call my firm affection back again: 
« No phyſick can-re-cure my weaken'd flate, 
„The wound is grown too great, too deſperate.” 
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„% COWLEY'S POEMS. 
| « But counſel,” ſaid his friend, “a remedy 
# « Which never fails the patient, may at leaſt, 
If not quite heal your mind's infirmity, 
« Afſuage your torment, and procure ſome reſt, 


i « But there 1s no phyſician can apply | 
CT « A medicine ere he know the malady.“ 5 
| | « Then hear me,” ſaid Philetus ; & but why? Stay, * V 
1 J will not toil thee with my hiſtory; * V 
« For to remember ſorrows paſt away, 1 1 

« Is to renew an old calamity. Ss 

« He who acquainteth others with his moan, _— MK 

« Adds to his friend's grief, but not cures his own.” ” 

But,“ ſaid Philocrates, tis beſt, in woe, = d 

To have a faithful partner of their care; 1 

„That burthen may be undergone by two, 15 1 22 

« Which is perhaps too great for one to bear. 1 

] ſhould miſtruſt your love, to hide from me 3 

Four thoughts, and tax you of inconſtancy.“ 1 

What ſhall he do? or with what language kame ao 

Excuſe? He muſt reſolve not to deny, 64. 

But open his cloſe thoughts and inward flame: As 

With that, as prologue to his tragedy, | 0 

He ſigh'd, as if they d cool his tormentsꝰ ire, = 

When they, alas! did blow the raging fire. |. 

When years firſt ſtyl'd me twenty, I began r 
To ſport with catching ſnares that Love had ſet - 

« Like birds that flutter round the gin, till ta? en, * 


Or the poor fly caught in Arachne's __ 
_« Evenfol ſported with her beauty's light, 
ill I at laſt grew blind with too > much fight. - 


« « Firſt | 


CON STAN TIA AND PHIEE Tus. 
, pick it came ſtealing on me, whilſt I thought 
„ T'was eaſy to repel it; but as fire, 


. T hough but a ſpark, ſoon into flames is brought, 
& So mine grew great, and quickly mounted higher; 


45 


« Still live in torment, yet each minute die.“ 
e Who is it,” ſaid Philocrates, “can move 
ee With charming eyes ſuch deep affection? 
may perhaps aſſiſt you in your love; 
Two can effect more than yourſelf alone. 

= c My counſel this thy error may reclaim, 
Or my falt tears quench thy deſtructive flame.“ 
Nay,“ ſaid Philetus, “oft my eyes do flow 
Like Nilus when it ſcorns th* oppoſed More; 
4 Vet all the watery plenty I beſtow, 
1s to my flame an oil that feeds it more. 
So fame reports o' th* Dodonean ſpring, 
« That lightens all thoſe which are put therein. 


* But, being you deſire to know her, ſhe 
s call'd' (with that his eyes let fall a ſhower, 
As if they fain would drown the memory 


pj got his life-keeper's name) © Conſtantia—” More 


Grief would not let him utter; tears, the beſt 
Expreſſers of true ſorrow, ſpoke tae reſt. 


| f 10 which his noble friend did thus reply: 


| And was this all? Whate'er your grief would eaſe, 
Though a far greater talk, believe *t, for thee | 


[ It ſhould be ſoon done by Philocrates: 
= < Think all you wiſh perform'd; but ſee, the day, 
Cl Tir'd with 1 its heat, is ant now away!? 


Home 


« Which ſo have ſcorch'd my love- ſtruck ſoul, that I 
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46 COWLEY'S POEMS. 
Home from the ſilent woods night bids them go: 
But ſad Philetus can no comfort find; 

What in the day he fears of future woe, 

At night in dreams, like truth, affrights his mind. 
Why doſt thou vex him, Love? Could'ſt thou but | L 
Thou would'ſt thyſelf Philetus' rival be, = 

Philocrates, pitying his doleful moan, 

And wounded with the ſorrows of his friend, 

Brings him to fair Conſtantia; where alone 

He might impart his love, and either end 
His fruitleſs hopes, nipt by her coy diſdain, 
Or, by her liking, his wiſht joys attain. 
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44 Pairefſt,” ſaid he, “whom the bright heavens do cover 
Do not theſe tears, theſe ſpeaking tears, deſpiſe ! 3 
* Theſe heaving ſighs of a ſubmiſlive lover, 
Thus ftruck to th” earth by your all- dazzling 0e 
And do not you contemn that ardent lame, | 
Which from yourſelf, your own fair beauty, came 4 


\« Truſt me, I long have hid my love; but no, 
* Am forc'd to ſhow 't, ſuch is my inward ſmart! 5 i 
* And you alone, fair Saint! the means do know | 
To heal the wound of my conſuming heart. 


Then, fince it only in your power doth lie 
To kill or ſave, Oh! help, or elſe 1 die.” 5 


His gently cruel love did thus reply; 

I for your pain am grieved, and would do, 

“Without impeachment of my chaſtity 

And honour, any thing might pleaſure you. 
« But, if beyond thoſe limits you demand, 

I muſt not anſwer, Sir, nor underſtand.” 5 
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1 1 Believe me, virtuous maiden ! my deſire. 

I Is chaſte and pious as thy virgin thought; 

. No flaſh of luſt, tis no diſhoneſt fire, 

. Which goes as ſoon as it was quickly brought; 
gut as thy beauty pure; which let not be 

= <« Eclipſed by diſdain and cruelty !?? 

„ Oh! how ſhall I reply ?” ſhe cry'd, “thou "| won 
2 My ſoul, and therefore take thy victory: 
„Thy eyes and ſpeeches have my heart o'ercome, 
„ And if I ſhould deny thee love, then! 

» Should be a tyrant to myſelf: that fire 

« Which is kept cloſe burns with the greateſt | Ire. 


9 | Yet do not count my yielding lightneſs, now; 


e Impute it rather to my ardent love; 


Thy pleaſing carriage won me long ago, 


Thy eyes, which draw like loadſtones with their 
= < The hardeſt hearts, won mine to leave me quite.“ 
40h! I am rapt above the reach,“ ſaid he, 


With any crime, may I loſe all happineſs 
Is wiſh'd for: both your favour here, and dead, 


Whilft he was ſpeaking this (behold their fate ! 
Conſtantia's father enter'd in the room, 
When glad Philetus, ignorant of his ſtate, 

Kiſſes her cheeks, more red than ſetting ſun, 


Te 0 lee aſcending Sol congratulate her. 
Juſt 
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And pleading beauty did my liking move; [might ; 
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Of thought; my ſoul already feels the bliſs [thee | 
« Of heaven: when, Sweet, my thoughts once tax but 


66 May the juſt gods pour vengeance on my head 1 


Or elſe the morn, bluſhing through clouds of water, 
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Juſt as the guilty priſoner fearful ſtands, 

Reading his fatal Theta in the brows 

Of him who both his life and death commands, 

Ere from his mouth he the ſad ſentence knows : 
Such was his ſtate to ſee her father come, 
Nor wiſh*d-for, nor expected, in the room. 

Th' enrag'd old man bids him no more to dare 

Such bold intruſion in that houſe, nor be 

At any time with his lov'd daughter there, 

Till he had given him ſuch authority: 

But to depart, ſince ſhe her love did ſhew him, 
Was living death, with lingering torments to him, 2 


This being known to kind Philocrates, 
He chears his friend, bidding him baniſh fear, 
And by ſome letter his griev'd mind appeaſe, 
And ſhew her that which to her friendly ear _ 
Time gave no leave to tell: and thus his quill 
Declares to her the abſent lover $ wil. 
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ParILETUS 10 ConSTANTIA. 
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'F TRUST, dear 1 my abſence cannot move 
You to forget or doubt my ardent love; 
For, were there any means to ſee you, 5 
Would run through death, and all the miſery 
Fate could inflict; that fo the world might lay, 
In life and death I lov'd Conſaupa. 
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CONSTANTIA AND PHILETUS. 


ien let not, deareſt Sweet, our abſence part 
3 Dur loves, but each breaſt keep the other's heart; 
ire warmth to one another, till there riſe 

2 rom all our labours and our induſtries 

Ie long-expeRted fruits: have patience, Sweet, 
nere 's no man whom the ſummer pleaſures greet 
Pefore he taſte the winter; none can ſay, 

re night was gone, he ſaw the riſing day. | 
So, when we once have waſted ſorrow's night, 

E. The ſun of comfort wow ſhall give us light. 


49 


us, when Conſtantia rnd, ſhe — her ſtate 

of happy, by Philetus? conſtancy — 

And perfect love: ſhe thanks her fattering fate, 

iges the paper, till with kiſſing ſhe 

The welcome characters doth dull and tain : 2 

Ten thus with ink and tears writes back again. 
ConsTANT 1a TO PHILETUS. 

Y OUR abſence, Sir, though i it be long, yet [ 

Neither forget nor doubt your conſtancy. 

or need you fear that 1 ſhould yicld unto 

Hnother, what to your true love is due. 

1 My keart is yours ; it is not in my claim, 

I or have I power to take it back again. 

. here 's nought but death can part our ſouls; no time, 

Pr angry friends, ſhall make my love decline: 

But for the harveſt of our hopes I'll ſtay, 

| Unleſs ceath cut Lit ere *tis BP: away. 
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Oh! how this letter ſeem'd to raiſe his pride! 3 
Pronder was he of this than Phaeton, "1 
When he did Phœbus' flaming chariot guide, 0 

Unknowing of the danger was to come: _ 

Prouder than Jaſon, when from Colchos he 
Returned with the fleece's victory. 


But ere the autumn, which fair Ceres crown'd, 1 
Had paid the ſweating plowman's greedieſt prayer, 1 
And by the fall diſrob'd the gaudy ground 3 
Of all thoſe ornaments it us'd to wear; "2 
Them kind Philocrates t' each other brought, 3 
Where they this means t' enjoy their freedom rouge 
Sweet fair-one,” ſaid Philetus, ſince the time 
Favours our wiſh, and does afford us leave 
T' enjoy our loves; oh, let us not reſign 
« This long' d- for favour, nor ourſelves bereave 7 
Of what we wiſh'd for, Opportunity, 
« 'That may too ſoon the wings of love out- fly! 


> F or when your father, as his cuſtom is, 
« For pleaſure doth purſue the timorous hare, 
« If you *ll reſort but thither, I'll not miſs 
« To be in thoſe woods ready for you, where 
« We may depart in ſafety, and no more 
With dreams of pleaſure only, heal our ſore.” 
| To this the happy lovers ſoon agree; 
But, ere they part, Philetus begs to hear, 
From her inchanting voice's melody, 
One ſong to ſatisfy his longing ear : 
She yields; and, finging added to deſire, 
The liſtening youth increas'd his amorous fire. 
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CONSTANTIA AND PHILE Tus. 
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. 
T IME! fy with greater ſpeed away, 

Add feathers to thy wings, 

Till thy haſte in flying brings 

That wiſht-for, and expected day. 

. 

Comfort? 8 ſun we then ſhall ſee, 

L hough at firſt it darken'd be On 
With dangers; yet, thoſe clouds but gone, 
7” Our a 28 put bis luſtre on. 
= . 

Then, though 42 ſad night appear, | 
And we in lonely filence reſt; 

Our raviſh'd ſouls no more ſhall fear, 
But with laſting day be bleſt. 

„ 

And then no friends can part us more, 

Nor no new death extend its power; 

Thus there 's nothing can diſſever 

Hearts which love hath your's together. 


— 
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5 FEAR of being ſeen, Philetus homeward drove, 
7 But ere they part ſhe willingly doth give 
Y As faithful pledges of her conſtant love) 
any a ſoft kiſs; then they each other leave, 
Rapt up with ſecret joy that they have found 
A way to heal the torment of their wound. 
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But, ere the ſun through many days had run, 

Conſtantia's charming beauty had o'ercome_ 

Guiſardo's heart, and ſcorn'd affection won; 

Her eyes ſoon conquer'd all they ſhone upon, 
Shot through his wounded heart ſuch hot deſire, 
As nothing but her love could quench the fire. 


In roofs which gold and Parian ftone adorn 
(Proud as the owner's mind) he did abound ; 
In fields ſo fertile for their yearly corn, 
As might contend with ſcorch'd Calabria's ground; 
But in his ſoul, that ſhould contain the ſtore. 
Of ſureſt riches, he was baſe and poor. 


Him was Conſtantia urg'd continually, 5 
| By? her friends, to love: ſometimes they did i intrea: 
With gentle ſpeeches and mild courteſ ; 
Which when they ſee deſpis'd by her, they threat, 
But love too deep was ſeated in her heart, 
To be worn-out by thought of any ſmart. 
Soon did her father to the woods repany,. 7 = 
To ſeek for ſport, and hunt the ſtarted game; 3 
Guiſardo and Philocrates were there, 
N With many friends too tedious here to name: 
With them Conſtantia went, but not to find 
The bear or wolf, but Love all mild and kind. 


Being enter'd in the pathleſs woods, while they 
Purſue their game, Philetus, who was late 
Hid in a thicket, carries ſtraight away 

His love, and haſtens his own haſty fate; 
That came too ſoon upon him; and his ſun 
Was quite eclips'd before it fully ſhone, . 
. Conſtant 
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Lonſtantia miſs'd, the hunters in amaze 

Y Fake each a ſeveral courſe, and by curſt fate 

: uiſardo runs, with a love-carried pace, 

3 Tow'rds them, who little knew their woeful ſtate: 
XZ Philetus, like bold Icarus, ſoaring high 

To honours, found the depth of miſery. 


For when Guiſardo ſees his rival there, 
welling with envious rage, he comes behind 

ET hiletus, who ſuch fortune did not fear, 

nd with his ſword a way to 's heart does find, 
But, ere his ſpirits were poſſeſt of death, 

In theſe few words he ſpent his lateſt breath: 

0 ſee, Conſtantia ! my ſhort race is run 
See how my blood the thirſty ground doth dye; 5 
But live thou happier than thy love hath done, 
And when I 'm dead, think ſometime upon me! 
More my ſhort time permits me not to tell, 

= < For now death ſeizeth me; my dear, farewell " 
3 As ſoon as he had ſpoke theſe words, life fled | 

1 From his pierc'd body, whilſt Conflantia, ſhe 

=P Kiſſes his cheeks, that loſe their lively red, 

And become pale and wan; and now each eye, 
Which was ſo bright, is like, when life was done, 
A ſtar that's fall'n, or an eclipſed ſun. 


ET hither Philocrates was driven by fate, 

And ſaw his friend lie bleeding on the earth; 

5 ear his pale corpſe his weeping ſiſter ſate, 

8 Her eyes ſhed tears, her heart to ſighs gave birth. 
& Philocrates, when he ſaw this, did cry, 
Friend, I 'II revenge, or bear thee company 
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« Tuſt Jove hath ſent me to revenge his fate; 
« Nay, ſtay, Guiſardo, think not Heaven in jeſt: 
« *T'is vain to hope flight can ſecure thy ſtate.” 
Then thruft his ſword into the villam's breaſt. 
« Here,” ſaid Philocrates, thy life I ſend 
« A ſacrifice, t' appeaſe my ſlaughter'd friend.” 
But, as he fell, „Take this reward,“ ſaid he, 
« For thy new victory.“ With that he nung 
His darted rapier at his enemy, _ 
Which hit his head, and in his brain-pan TORY 
With that he falls, but, lifting up his eyes, = - 
_« Farewell, Conſtantia !*? that word ſaid, he dies. | 11 
What ſhall ſhe do? She to her brother runs, -4 
His cold and lifeleſs body does embrace ; — 
She calls to him that cannot hear her moans, 1 
And with her kiſſes warms his clammy fac. 
« My dear Philocrates !”? ſhe, weeping, cries, | 
* Speak to thy fiſter !”” but no voice replies. 
Then running to her Love, with many a tear, 
Thus her nund's fervent paſſion ſhe expreſt; 
O ttay, bleſt ſoul, ſtay but a little here, 
And take me with you to a laſting reſt. 
„Then to Elyſium's manſions both ſhall fly, 
«Be married there, and never more to. die.“ | 


But, ſcein g them both dead, ſhe cry'd, « Ah me! 

Ab, my Philetus ! for thy ſake will 1 

Make up a full and perfect tragedy : : 

'** Since 'twas for me, dear Love, that thou didſt dle, 
I follow thee, and not thy lots deplore; by 
“ '[ heſe eyes, „that ſaw thee kul'd, ſhall ſee no more. 1 
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ES It ſhall not ſure be ſaid that thou didſt die, 
And thy Conſtantia live when thou waſt ſlain : 
No, no, dear foul! I will not ſtay from thee; 
1 That will reflect upon my valued fame.“ 

"XZ Then piercing her ſad breaſt, © 1 come ''”” the cries, 
And death for ever clos'd her weeping eyes. 


1 er ſoul being fled to its eternal reſt, 

Her father comes, and, ſeeing this, he falls 

To th' earth, with grief too great to be expreſt: 
hoſe doleful words my tir'd Muſe me calls 
T' o'erpaſs ; which I moſt gladly do, for fear 
That I ſhould toil too much the reader's ear. 
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THE TRAGICAL HISTORY 
OF X 


PYRAMUS AND THISBE, 


TO THE RIGHT WORSHIPFUL, 
MY VERY LOVING MASTER 


Mz. LAMBERT OSBOLSTON, 


Chief School -maſter of Weſtminſter School, 


s 1 R, 

Y childiſh Muſe 3 is in her bes al > yet 
Can only ſhew ſome budding of her wit. 
84 frown upon her work, learn'd Sir, from you, 
Like ſome unkinder ſtorm ſhot from your brow, 


Would turn her ſpring to withering autumn's time, 


And make her bloſſoms periſh ere their prime. 
But if you ſmile, if in your gracious eye 
She an auſpicious alpha can deſcry, 


How ſoon will they grow fruit! how freſh appear! | 


That had ſuch beams their infancy to chear! 
Which being ſprung to ripeneſs, expect then 
1 earlieſt offering of her grateful pen. 


Your moſt dutiful Scholar, 
ABR. COWLEY. 


PYRAMUS| 
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PYRAMUS AND THISBE. 


6 


HEN Babylon”: $ Kigh walls erected were 
1 By mighty Ninus' wife, two houſes join d. 
one Thiſbe liv'd in, Pyramus the fair 

In th? other: earth ne'er boaſted ſuch a pair! 

EZ The very ſenſeleſs walls themſelves combin'd, 
And grew in one, Juſt like their maſter's mind. 


Thiſbe all other women did excel, 

2 The Queen of Love leſs lovely was than ſhe : 
And Pyramus more ſweet than tongue can tell; 
Nature grew proud 1 in framing them ſo well. 
But Venus, envying they ſo fair ſhou!d be, 

= Bids her ſon Cupid ſhew his cruelty. 

15 The all- ſubduing God his bow doth bend, 
El Whets and prepares his moſt remorſeleſs dart, 
45 Which he unſeen unto their hearts did ſend, 

5 And ſo was Love the cauſe of Beauty's end. 

= But could he ſee, he had not wrought their ſmart; 
For pity ſure would have o'ercome his heart. 


Like as a bird, which! in a net is ta'en, 

By ſtruggling more entangles in the gin; 

So they, who in Love's labyrinth remain, 
With ſtriving never can a freedom gain. 
The way to enter 's broad; but, being 1 in, 
No art, no labour, can an exit win. 


Theſe 
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Theſe lovers, though their parents did reprove 
Their fires, and watch'd their deeds with jealouſy ; 
Though in theſe ſtorms no comfort could remove 
The various doubts and fears that cool hot love; 


Though he nor her's, nor ſhe his face could lee, 
f Yet this could not aboliſh Love's decree; 


For age had crack'd the wall which did them part; 
This the unanimate couple ſoon did ſpy, 

And here their inward ſorrows did impart, 

| Unlading the ſad burthen of their heart. 

| Though Love be blind, this ſhews he can deſcry | 
YL A way to leſſen his own miſery. 


Oft to the friendly cranny they reſort, 

And feed themſelves with the celeſtial air B. 
Of odoriferous breath; no other ſport I 
They could enjoy; yet think the time but mort, Wi 


And wiſh that it again renewed were, 
To ſuck each other's breath for ever there. 
Sometimes they did exclaim againft their fate, 
And ſometimes they accus'd imperial Jove; 
Sometimes repent their flames : but all too late; 
Ĩ he arrow could not be recall'd: their ſtate 
I Was firſt ordain'd by Jupiter above, 
And Cupid had appointed they ſhould love. 
They curſt the wall that did their kiſſes part, 
And to the ſtones their mournful words they ſent, 
As if they ſaw the ſorrow of their heart, 
And by their tears could underſtand their ſmart: 
But it was hard, and knew not what they meant, 
Nor with their ſighs, alas! would it relent. 


Thi 
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Inis in effect they ſaid; “ Curs'd wall! O Why 
"X « Wilt thou our bodies ſever, whoſe true love 
Breaks thorough all thy flinty cruelty ! 
4 For both our ſouls ſo cloſely joined lie, 
That nought but angry death can them remove; 
« And though he part them, yet they 'Il meet above.” 


Abortive tears from their fair eyes out-flow'd, 


And damm'd the lovely ſplendor of their ſight, 


Which ſeem'd like Titan, whilſt ſome watery cloud 


O'erſpreads his face, and his bright beams doth ſhroud; 
Till Veſper chas'd away the conquer'd light, 
And forceth them (though loth) to bid good-night. 


But ere Aurora, uſher to the day, 
Began with welcome luſtre to appear, 


The lovers riſe, and at that cranny they 


Thus to each other their thoughts open lay, 
With many a ſigh and many a ſpeaking tear; 
Whoſe grief the pitying morning bluſht to hear. 

« Dear Love!“ ſaid Pyramus, “ how long ſhall we, 

« Like faireſt flowers not gather'd in their prime, 

« Waſte precious youth, and let advantage lee, Fo 


„Till we bewail (at laſt) our cruelty 


« Upon ourſelves ? for beauty, though it ſhine 
« Like day, will quickly find an evening-time. 
Therefore, ſweet Thiſbe, let us meet this night 
« At Ninus? tomb, without the city wall, E 
Under the mulberry-tree, with berries white 
* Abounding, there t* enjoy our wiſh'd delight. 
For mounting love, ſtopt in its courſe, doth fall, 
And long' d- for, yet untaſted, joy kills all. 
: « What 
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What though our cruel parents angry be? _ 
« What though our friends, alas! are too unkind? 
Time, that now offers, quickly may deny, 
« And ſoon hold back fit opportunity. 
« Who lets ſlip Fortune, her ſhall never find; 
* Occaſion, once paſs'd by, 1 is bald behind.“ 
She ſoon agreed to that which he requir'd, 
For little wooing needs, where both conſent; 
What he ſo long had pleaded, ſhe deſir'd: 3 5 
Which Venus ſeeing, with blind Chance conſpir'd, 
And many a charming accent to her ſent, 
a That ſhe (at laſt) would fruſtrate their 1 intent. 


5 Thus Beauty is by Beauty's means undone, 
| Striving to cloſe thoſe eyes that make her bright; 
juſt like the moon, which ſeeks t eclipſe the ſun, 
Whence all her ſplendor, all her beams, do come: 
So ſhe, who fetcheth luſtre from their fight, 
Doth purpoſe to deſtroy their glorious light. 
Unto the mulberry-tree fair Thiſbe came; 
Where having reſted long, at laſt ſhe ? gan 
Againſt her Pyramus for to exclaim, . 
Whilſt various thoughts turmoil her troubled brain: 
And, imitating thus the ſilver wan 
A ye While before her death, ſhe fang: 
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THE S ON G. 


J. 
C OME, Love! why ſtayeſt thou ? the right 
Will vaniſh ere we taſte delight: 
The moon obſcures herſelf from ſight, 
Thou 1 whoſe yen give her light. 


7 - Þþ 
Come quickly, dear! be brief as time, 
Or we by morn ſhall be o'erta'en; 
| Love's joy's thine own as well as mine; 
Spend nc not t therefore the time in vain. : 


5 HERE doubtful oe broke off ber pleaſant ſong, | 
A | And for her lover's ſtay ſent many a ſigh; 


Her Pyramus, ſhe thought, did tarry long, 
And that his abſence did her too much wrong. 
Then, betwixt longing hope and jealouſy, 

She fears, yet 's loth to tax, his loyalty. 


Sometimes ſhe thinks that he hath her forſaken ; 
Sometimes, that danger hath befallen him : 

She fears that he another Love hath taken; 

| Which, being but imagin'd, ſoon doth Saks 
Numberleſs thoughts, which on her heart did fling 
b. ears, that her future fate too t uly ſing, 


WHILE 


—— eta a - en. — 
— 5 * 7 


Suifter than thought, ſweet Thiſbe ſtrait begins 


Recovering breath, at Fate he did exclaim, 
Waſhing with tears the torn and bloody weed: 


- — — een ein — — 4 


Therefore my blood ſhall waſh away that ſhame: 
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WHILE ſhe thus muſing ſate, ran from che wood 5 
An angry lion to the cryſtal ſprings, 

Near to that place; who coming from his food, 

His chaps were all beſmear'd with crimſon blood: 


To fly from him; fear gave her ſwallowsꝰ wings. 
As ſhe avoids the lion, her deſire 1 
Bids her to ſtay, left Pyramus ſhould come, 
And be devour'd by the ſtern lion's ire, 

So ſhe for ever burn in unquench'd fire: 

But fear expels all reaſons; ſhe doth run 

Into a darkſome cave, ne'er ſeen by ſun. 

With haſte ſhe let her looſer mantle fall : 
Which, when th” enraged lion did eſpy, 
With bloody teeth he tore in pieces ſmall; 
While Thiſbe ran, and look'd not back at all; . 

For, could the ſenſeleſs beaft her face deſcry, 

It had not done her ſuch an injury. | 

The night half waſted, Pyramus did come; 

Who, ſeeing printed in the yielding ſand 

The lion's paw, and by the fountain ſome 

Of Thiſbe's garment, forrow ſtruck him dumb: 
Juſt like a marble ſtatue did he ſtand, 
Cut by ſome ſkilful graver's artful . 


« ] may,” ſaid he, myſelf for her death blame; 


Since ſhe is dead, whoſe beauty doth exceed 
« All that frail man can either hear or read.“ 


. 5 This 


PYRAMUS AND THIS EE. 6: 
bt ſpoke, he drew his fatal ſword, and ſaid, 


1 « Receive my crimſon blood, as a due debt 
„ Unto thy conſtant love, to which tis paid: 


4 | ſtrait will meet thee in the pleaſant ſhade 
"XZ c« Of cool Elyfium ; where we, being met, : 

« Shall taſte thoſe joys that here we could not get.“ 
Then through his breaſt thruſting his ſword, life hies 
From him, and he makes haſte to ſeek his Fair: 
And as upon the colour'd ground he lies, 

His blood had dropt upon the mulberries; 
With which th' unſpotted berries ſtained were, 
And ever ſince with red they colour'd are. 
At laſt fair Thiſbe left the den, for fear 


Of diſappointing Pyramus, ſince ſhe 


Was bound by promiſe for to meet nim there: 
| But when ſhe ſaw the berries changed were 
Prom white to black, ſhe knew not certainly 
It was the place where they agreed to be. 
With what delight from the dark cave ſhe came, 
Thinking to tell how ſhe eſcap'd the beaſt ! 
But, when ſhe ſaw her Pyramus lie ſlain, 
Ah! how perplex'd did her fad ſoul remain ! 
She tears her golden hair, and beats her breaſt, 
And every fign of raging grief expreſt. 
She blames all- powerful Jove; and ſtrives to take 
His bleeding body from the moiſten'd ground. 
She kiſſes his pale face, till ſhe doth make 
It red with kifſing, and then ſeeks to wake 
His parting ſoul with mournful words; his wound 
| Waſhes with tears, that her ſweet ſpeech confound. 
= But 


But afterwards, recovering breath, ſaid ſhe, 

« Alas! what chance hath parted thee and I? 
O tell what evil hath befall'n to thee, 
That of thy death I may a partner be: 


And on his Love he rais'd his dying head: 


Life did from him, he from his miſtreſs, part, 


Or with what language ſpeak her inward ſmart ? 


Then takes the ſword wherewith her Love was ſlain, 


To tell what grief their parents did ſuſtain, 
Were more than my rude quill can overcome; 


For weeping calls not back the dead again, 
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Tell Thiſbe what hath caus'd this tragedyl- pa. 
He, hearing Thiſbe's name, lifts up his eye; 


8 
e 


Where, ftriving long for breath, at laſt, ſaid he, 
„O Thilbe, 1 am haſting to the dead, —_ 
« And cannot heal that wound my fear hath bred: = 
« Farewell, ſweet Thiſbe ! we mult parted be, =_ 
« For angry Death will force me ſoon from thee,” 


Leaving his Love to languiſh here in woe. _ 
What ſhall ſhe do? How ſhall ſhe eaſe her heart ? 


Oſurping Paſſion Reaſon doth o erflow, = 
She vows that with her Pyramus ſhe ?ll go: 


With Pyramus's crimſon blood warm ill ; 
And ſaid, „Oh Ray, bleſt ſoul, awhile refrain, 
That we may go together, and remain 


« In endleſs joys, and never fear the ill _ 
« Of grudging friends »—Then ſhe herſelf did kill 


Much did they weep and grieve, but all in vain, 


Both in one grave were laid, when lite was done; 
And theſe few words were writ 28 the tomb: 
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PYRAMUS AND THISBE 6 
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-NDERNEATH this marble ſtone, 
Lie two beauties join'd in one. 


| u. 
8 Two, hs loves death could not lerer; 
For both ird. both dy'd IT; 


. 
Two, whoſe ſouls, being too divine 
For earth, in their own ſphere now ſhine.. 


IV. 


Who have left their loves to fame, 
And their earth to earth again. 
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DE FELICI PARTU REGINE MARIE - 


U M more antiquo jejunia feſta coluntur, 
Et populum paſcit religioſa fames, 

Quinta beat noſtram ſoboles formoſa Mariam: 
Pere iterum nobis, læte December, ades. 


Ite, quibus luſum Bacchuſque Cereſque . 


Et riſum vitis lacryma rubra movet. 


* From the « EYNQAIA, five 1 Cantabrigienfium Con- 


4 centus et Congratulatio, ad ſereniſſimum Britanniarum Regem 
„ Carolum, de quinta ſua ſobole [Princeſs Anne], clariflima Prin- 
; $ « cipe, ſibi nuper feliciſſimè nata. Cantabrigiz, 1637.” I doubt 
| > not but it will prove a pleaſing amuſement to the curious reader, 
| to trace the firſt dawnings of genius in ſome of our firſt-rate po- 
3 etic characters; and to compare them with the eminence they af- 
& | terwards attained to, and the rank they at laſt held among their 
© brethren of the laurel. Some early ſpecimens of Dryden's genius 
_ may be ſeen in the firſt volume of his poems. 'Thoſe of Cowley, 
here printed, abound with ftrokes of wit, ſome true, but the far 
PZ greater part falſe; which thoroughly characteriſe the writer, and 
may be juſtly pronounced to point out his genius and manner, in 
miniature. K. — This ſpecies of entertainment the kind attention 
ES of Mr. Kynaſton (the friend to whom I owe theſe remarks). 


enables me conſiderably to extend, by furniſhing the earlieſt poeti- 
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LP cal productions of ſome writers who are now univerſally looked up 
ö to as excellent; none of which are to be found in any edition of 
their reſpective works. In ſuch juvenile performances, it is well 
obſerved by an admirable critic, ce the abſurd conceits and extra- 
= © vagant fancies are the true ſeeds and germs, which afterwards 
: « ripen, by proper culture, into the moſt luxuriant harveſts. Seq 
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Nos fine Iztitiz ſtrepitu, ſine murmure læti: 
Ipſa dies novit vix fibi verba dari. 

0 um corda arcani ſaltant feſtiva choreà, 

Ciur pede vel tellus trita frequente ſonet? 

Quidve bibat Regi, quam perdit turba, ſalutem? 
Sint mea pro tanto ſobria vota viro. 

Crede mihi, non ſunt, non ſunt ea gaudia vera. 
Que fiunt pompa gaudia vera ſua. 

VicisT1 tandem, vieiſti, caſta Maria; 

Cedit de ſexu Carolus ipſe ſuo. 

A te fic vinci magnus quam gaudeat ille 

Vix hoſtes tanti vel ſuperiſſe fuit. 

Jam tua plus vivit pictura; at proxima fiet 

Regis, et in methodo te peperiſſe juvat. 

O © bona conjugii concors diſcordia veſtri! 

O ſanta hæc inter jurgia vetus amor | 

Non Caroli puro reſpirans vultus in auro 1 
Tam populo (et notum eſt quam placet ille) place: 

| Da veniam, hic omnes nimium quod ſimus avari; Þ 

Da veniam, hic animos quod ſatiare nequis. 

_ Cuamque (fed 6 noſtris fiat lux ſerior annis) 

In currum aſcendas læta per aſtra tuum, 

Natorum 1n facie tua viva et mollis imago 
Non 1 minus in terris, quam tua ſculpta, regat. 


ABRA AHAMUS | CowLer, oh CL a | 
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IN FELICISSIMAM REGINA MARIE, 
F ERTILITAT EM“. 


AT UR facies renovatur quolibet anno, 
Et ſeſe mirùm fertilis ipſa parit. 
Sie quoque Naturæ exemplar Regina, decuſque, 
In feetu toties ſe videt ipſa novam. 
Pens omnem ſignas tam ſæpè puerpera menſem, 
Et cupit a partu nomen habere tuo. 
Quzque tuos toties audit Lucina labores, 
Vix ipfa in proprio ſæpiùs Orbe tumet. 
Fœcundam ſemper ſpectabis Jane, Mariam, 
1 Sive hac five illà fronte videre voles. 
1 Diſcite, ſubjecti, officium: Regina Marito 
= _ Annua j Jam toties ipſa tributa dedit. 


Dun redit 3 a fanQis non feſſus Carolus aris, 
Principis occurrit nuntia fama nov.. : 
1 I Non mirum, exiftat chm proximus ipſe Tonanti, 
Vicinum attingunt quod citd vota Deum. 
Non mirum, cùm fit tam ſanctà mente precatus, 
Quoòd precibus merces tam properata vent. 
Factura © longùm nobis jejunia feſtum ! 
O magnas epulas exhibitura fames! 
En fundunt gemitum et lacrymarum flumina; ; turbam | 
Cum Regin ipſam parturiiſſe putes. 
Credibile eſt puerum populi ſenſiſſe dolores ; 
Edidit hinc mœeſtos flebilis ipſe ſonos. 5 
hu A. CowLer, A. B. T [rin]. Cal. | 


2 F rom the (7 ices Votive ab Academicis Cantabrigienſibus 
*« pro noviſſimo Caroli et Marie Principe Filio, emiſſæ. Canta- 
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1 72 J 
UPON THE HAPPIE BIRTH OF THE DUKE · - as 
HILST the rude North Charles his fox 
wrath doth call, | L 
| Whilſt warre is fear'd, and conqueſt hop'd by all, x chat 
The ſeverall ſhires their various forces lend, 1 
And ſome do men, ſome gallant horſes ſend, 1 
Some ſteel, and ſome (the ſtronger weapon) d: = FL 
| Theſe warlike contributions are but old. Ard 
That countrey learn'd a new and better way, " on 
Which did this royall Prince for tribute pay. o w 
Who ſhall henceforth be with ſuch rage poſſeſt, Tom 
To rouſe our Engliſh Lion from his reſt ? =_ 
When a new ſonne doth his bleſt ſtock adorn, uri 
Then to great Charles is a new armie born. = 
In private births hopes challenge the firſt place: : 
There 's certaintie at firſt in the King's race; 
And we may ſay, Such will his glories be, 
Such his great acts, and, yet not propheſie. 
1 ſee in him his father's boundleſſe ſprite, 
Powerfull as flame, yet gentle as the light. 
I ſee him through an adverſe battle thruſt, 
Bedeck'd with noble ſweat and comely duſt. 
I ſee the pietie of the day appear, 
Toyn'd with the heate and valour of the yeare, - 
Which happic Fate did to this birth allow : 
1 ſee all this; for ſure * tis preſent n now. : 


* Henry, _ was declared bs his 8 Dake of Glouceſter i in 
1 641, but not fo created till May 13, 1659. He died September = 
13, 1660, —The verſes are taken from the 66 Voces Fee, ce. 5 
1640. J. N. 
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Peave off then, London, to accuſe the ſtarres 
4 or adding a worſe terrour to the warres; 
1 ſor quarrel with the heavens, *cauſe they beginne 
Jo ſend the worſt effect and ſcorge of ſinne, 
Fhat dreadfull plague, which, whereſoe're 't abide, 
Fo \-vours both man and each diſeaſe beſide. 
2 or every life which from great Charles does flow, 
Ind 's female ſelf, weighs down a crowd of low 
Ard vulgar ſouls: Fate rids of them the earth, 
Jo make more room for a great Prince's birt 
3 Jo when the Sunne, after his watrie reſt, 
Tomes dancing from his chamber of the eaſt, 
FA thouſand pettie lamps ſpread ore the ſkie, 
1 Wirciok in their doubtfull beams; then wink, and die: : 
! et no man grieves; the very birds ariſe, 
nd ſing glad notes in ſtead of elegies: 
- The leaves and painted flowers, which did erewhile 
. _=y with mournfull drops, beginne to ſmile. 
' The loſſe of many why ſhould they bemone, 
no for them more than many have in one? 
How bleſt muſt thou thy ſelf, bright Mary, be, 
Who by thy wombe canſt bleſſe our miſerie ? 
May 't fill be fruitfull ! May your offspring too 
Spread largely, as your fame and virtues do! 
4 Fill every ſeaſon thus: Time, which devours 
- t's own ſonnes, will be glad and proud of yours. 
o will the year (though ſure it weari'd be 
With often revolutions) when 't ſhall ſee 
Th II. he honour by ſuch births it doth attain, 
5 Joy to return into it ſel f again, 
5 1 85 to COWLEY, A. B. 7 Lia]. Clell]. 
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2 


AN * K 0 1 
On the Death of the Right Honourable 
Dur LEY Lord Ca RLETON, Viſcount DoxcnzemſÞ : 


Late Principal Secretary of State. 


H' infernal ſiſters did a council call 

Of all the fiends, to the black Stygian hall; 
The dire Tartarian monſters, hating light, 

| Begot by diſmal Erebus and Night, 

Where'er diſpers'd abroad, hearing the fame 

Of their accurſed meeting, thither came. 

Revenge, whoſe greedy mind no blood can fill, 

And Envy, never ſatisfy'd with ill: 5 

T hither blind Boldneſs, and impatient Rage, 

5 Reſorted, with Death's neighbour, envious Age. 
Theſe, to oppreſs the earth, the Furies ſent “: 

The council thus diſſolv'd, an angry Fever, 1 

Whoſe quenchleſs thirſt by blood was ſated never, - Bj 
Envying the riches, honour, greatneſs, love, 

And virtue (load-ftone, that all theſe did move) 

Of noble Carleton, him ſhe took away, 

And, like a greedy vulture, ſeiz'd her prey. 

Weep with me, each who either reads or hears, 

And know his loſs deſerves his country's tears! 

The Muſes loſt a patron by his fate, 

Virtue a huſband, and a prop. the State. 


* Something | is here i as appears from the want tl 
of rhyme. and connexion, þ N. 5 
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b ; Ns chorus weeps, and, to adorn his hearſe, 
Falliope would ſing a tragic verſe. 

Ind, had there been before no ſpring of theirs, 

1 hey would have made a Helicon with tears. 

3 ABR. COWLEY, 


* N . + 6 * 
| On the Death of my loving Friend 8 Coufn 
1 Ma. R 10 HARD C LAR KE, Ge Wo. 
= Late of Lincoln's-Inn. 


T was decreed by ſtedfaſt deſtiny 


(The world from chaos turn'd) that all hould die. 


3 Int who durſt fearleſs paſs black Acheron, 

: And dangers of th? infernal region, 

ES Leading hell's triple porter captivate, 
Was overcome himſelf by conquering Fate. 
The Roman Tully's pleaſing eloquence, 

ES Which in the ears did lock up every ſenſe 

Of the rapt hearer; his mellifluous breath 
Could not at all charm unremorſeleſs Death; 
Nor Solon, ſo by Greece admir'd, could ſave 
Himſelf, with all his wiſdom, from the grave. 
Stern Fate brought Maro to his funeral flame, 
And would have ended in that fire his fame; 
3 Burning thoſe lofty lines, which now ſhall be 
& Time's conquerors, and out-laſt eternity. 
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6 COWLEY'S POEMS. . 
Even ſo lov'd Clarke from death no *ſcape could u 
Though arm'd with great Alcides' valiant mind. 
He was adorn'd, in years though far more young, 
With learn'd Cicero's, or a ſweeter tongue. 
And, could dead Virgil hear his lofty ſtrain, 
He would condemn his own to fire again. 
His youth a Solon's wiſdom did preſage, 
Had envious Time but giv'n him Solon's age. 
Who would not therefore now, if Learning's triend, 
Bewail his fatal and untimely end? 
Who hath ſuch hard, ſuch unrelenting eyes, 
As not to weep when ſo much virtue dies? 
The God of poets doth in darkneſs ſhrowd _ 
His glorious face, and weeps behind a cloud. 
The doleful Muſes thinking now to write 
Sad elegies, their tears confound their fight: 
But him t' Elyſium's laſting joys they bring, 
Where winged angels his ſad requiems ſing. 


A DREAM 


1 


A DREAM OF ELYSIUM. 


; HG BUS, expell'd by the approaching night, 
I Bluſh'd, and for ſhame clos'd in his baſhful light, 
nile I, with leaden Morpheus overcome, 

Thc Muſe whom I adore enter'd the room: 
; ler hair with looſer curioſity _ 
7 = on her comely back diſhevel'd lie: 
2 Wer eyes with ſuch attractive beauty ſhone, 
Is might have wak'd ſleeping Endymion. 
* bade me riſe, and promis'd I ſhould ſee 
: WT hoſe fields, thoſe manſions of felicity, 
ö e mortals ſo admire at: ſpeaking thus, 
Ihe lifts me up upon wing'd Pegaſus, 
n whom I rid; knowing, wherever ſhe 
: Pia go, that place muſt needs a Tempe be. 
; No ſooner was my flying courſer come 
To the bleſt dwellings of Elyſium, 
2 Vhen ftrait a thouſand unknown joys reſort, 
And hemm'd me round; chaſte Love's innocuous ſport! 
ET thouſand ſweets, bought with no following gall, 
! Toys, not like ours, ſhort, but perpetual. 
Wow many objects charm my wandering eye. 
5. And bid my ſoul gaze there eternally ! 
Kere in full ſtreams, Bacchus, thy liquor flows, 
5 or knows to ebb; here Jove's broad tree beſtows 
T — honey; 3 here doth nectar paſs, 
Wich copious den, through che verdant gras : . 
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The ſpotleſs lily and the bluſhing roſe ; 
That variouſly may paint the gaudy ground. 
Nor cypreſs, ſad attendant of a tomb. 
Embracing the ſtout oak, the fruitful vine, 


On whoſe fair tops ſweet Philomel alone, 
Unmindful of her former miſery, 


Whilſt all the murmuring brooks that glide ok And 
Make up a burthen to her pleaſing ſong. Fror 


Turning my greedy ſight another way, 


I ſaw the Thracian finger with his lyre 
Teach the deaf ſtones to hear him and admire. 
Him the whole Poets? chorus compaſs'd round, 


Here Hyacinth, his fate writ in his looks, 
And thou, Narciſſus, loving ſtill the brooks, 
Once lovely boys! and Acis, now a flower, 
Are nouriſh'd with that rarer herb, whoſe power 
Created thee, War's potent God ! here grows 


And all thoſe divers ornaments abound, 
No willow, ſorrow's garland, there hath room, 
None but Apollo's tree, and th' ivy twine 


And trees with golden apples loaded ons, 
Tunes with her voice a raviſhing harmony ; 5 


No ſcreech- owl, fad companion of the night; 15 N 
No hideous raven with prodigious flight, = 


Preſaging future ill; nor, Progne, thee, = hal 


Yet ſpotted with young Itis? tragedy, 185 
Thoſe ſacred bowers receive. There 's nothing ther 
That is not pure; all innocent and rare. 3 


Under a row of ſtorm-contemning bay, 


All whom the oak, al whom the laurel crown'd. 
| There 


A DREAM OF ELYSIUM. 79 


ere baniſh'd Ovid had a laſting home, 

? btter than thou could” ft give, ungrateful Rome ! . 

ad Lucan (ſpite of Nero) in each vein 

d every drop of his ſpilt blood again: 

mer, Sol's firſt-born, was not poor or blind, 

'1 bt ſaw as well in body as in mind. 

[ * Lully, grave Cato, Solon, and the reſt 

r Greece's admir'd wiſe-men, here poſſeſt 

1 large reward for their paſt deeds, and gain 

ke as everlaſting as their fame. 

y theſe the valiant heroes take their place; 

In who ftern death and perils did embrace 

Por virtue's cauſe. Great Alexander there 

PT:ughs at the earth's ſmall empire, and did wear 

; | A nobler crown than the whole world could give: . 

ET here did Horatius, Cocles, Sceva, live, 

And valiant Decius; who now freely ceaſe 

7 2 From war, and purchaſe an eternal peace. 

| Next them, beneath a myrtle bower, where doves 

Hnd gall-leſs pigeons build their neſts, all Love” $ 

True faithful ſervants, with an amorous kiſs 

8 And ſoft embrace, enjoy their greedieſt wiſh, 

| eander with his beauteous Hero plays, 

Nor are chey parted with dividing ſeas: 

5 Porcia enjoys her Brutus; death no more 

7 an now divorce their wedding, as before : 1 

5 hiſbe her Pyramus kiſs'd, his Thiſbe he 
Embrac'd, each bleſs'd with t' other's company : 

Ard every couple, always dancing, ling 

Eternal pleaſures to Elyſium! $ King. : 


But 
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But ſee how ſoon theſe pleaſures fade away 

How near to evening is delight's ſhort day! 

The watching bird, true Nuncius of the light, 
Strait crowd ; and all theſe vamiſh'd from my fight; 
My very Muſe herſelf forſook me too. 
Me grief and wonder wak'd : what ſhould I do? 
Oh! let me follow thee (ſaid I) and go 
From life, that I may dream for ever ſo. 
With that my flying Muſe I thought to Fg 
Within my arms, but did a ſhadow graſp. 

Thus chiefeſt joys glide with the ſwifteſt ſtream, 
And all our 3 an $ but: a — 


O N EIS MAJESTY'S 
RETURN our. OF SCOTLAND, 


Reat Charles dons fa ye cs of fan! 
(For he who ſpeaks his titles, his great name, 
Muſt have a breathing-time) our king: ſtay there; ; 
Speak by degrees ; let the inquiſitive ear 
Be held in doubt, and, ere you ſay © is come,” 
Let every heart prepare a ſpacious rom 
For ample joys : then I6 ſing, as loud 
As thunder ſhot from the divided cloud ! 
Let Cygnus 1 from the Arabian waves 
The ruby of the rock, the pearl that paves 
Great Neptune's court : let every ſparrow bear 
From the Three Siſters* weeping bark a tear: 
Let ſpotted lynxes their ſharp talons fill 
With cryftal fetch'd from the Promethean hill: 
1 
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Let Cytherea? s birds freſh wreaths compoſe, 
Knitting the pale-fac'd lily with the roſe: 
Let the ſelf-gotten phœnix rob his neſt, 

| Spoil his own funeral pile, and all his beſt 
Of myrrh, of frankincenſe, of caſſia, bring, 
To ſtrew the way for our returned king 
Let every poſt a panegyric wear, 
Fach wall, each pillar, gratulations bear: 
And yet, let no man invocate a Muſe; 
The very matter will itſelf infuſe 

A facred fury: let the merry bells 

(For unknown joys work unknown miracles) 
| Ring without help of ſexton, and preſage 

| A new-made holy-day for future age 

| And, if the ancients us'd to dedicate 

A golden temple to propitious Fate, 

At the return of any noble men, 

Of heroes, or of emperors, we muſt then 

| Raiſe up a double trophy; for their fame 
Was but the ſhadow of our Charles's name; 
| Who is there where all virtues mingled flow, 
| Where no defects or imperfections grow ? | 
| Whoſe head is always crown'd with victory, 
Suatch'd from Bellona's hand; him luxury 
In peace debilitates: whoſe tongue can win 
| Tully's own garland, pride to him creeps in. 


| (As he were primum mobule of Fate) 
Solely relies; him blind ambition moves; 
His tyranny the bridled ſubjett proves. 
Vo L: VII. Go. 


On whom (like Atlas? ſhoulders) the Props ſlate 
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But all thoſe virtues, which they all poſſeſt 


Great Charles! Let Cæſar boaſt Pharſalia's fight, 
Honorius praiſe the Parthian's unfeign'd fight: 


And place his image near the thunderer ; | 
Vet while our Charles with equal balance reigns 


2Twixt Mercy and Aſtrea, and maintains 


Who is moſt near, moſt like, the Deity. 


What though awhile Apollo pleaſe 

To viſit the Andipodes? 5 

| Yet he returns, and with his light | 
Expels what he hath caus*'d—the night. 5 


What though we miſs'd our abſent king 


So doth a cruel ſtorm impart 


So from ſalt floods, wept by our eyes. 
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Divided, are collected in thy breaſt, 


Let Alexander call hunſelf Jove's peer, 


A noble peace, *tis he, tis only he, 


SONG, on THE SAME. N W. 


TENCE, clouded looks; hence, briny tears _ 
Hence, eye that ſorrow's livery WEars : | 


What though the ſpring vaniſh away, 
And with it the earth's form decay? 
Yet his new- birth will ſoon reſtore 
What its departure took before. 


Awhile ? Great Charles is come again; 
And with his preſence makes us know _ 


The gratitude to Heaven we owe. 


And teach us Palinurus? art: 


A joyful Venus doth ariſe. „ 
A VOTE 


1 83 ] 


3 0 T E. 


1 EST the miſ-judging world ſhould chance to ſay 
F L I durſt not but in ſecret murmurs pray; | N 
2 To whiſper in Jove's ear : T 
How much I wiſh that funeral, N 
1 Or gape at ſuch a great- one's fall; | | q 
3 This let all ages hear, | 
4 And future times in my ſoul's picture ſee 
2 What I AGO: what I deſire to be. 


1 I would not be a Puritan, though he 

Can W two hours, and yet his ſermon be 
1 But half a quarter long; 

Though, from his old mechanic trade, 
q NV viſion he 's a paſtor made, | 
J His faith was grown ſo ſtrong; 5 1 i 
I Nay, ok he think to gain ſalvation _ 5 4 
By calling | th Fope the Whore of Baby lon. 9 


I would not be a School-maſter, though he 4 
His rods no leſs than Faſces deems to be; | © 
Though he in many a place N $ 
Turns Lilly oftener tlian his gowns, # 
Till at the laſt he make the nouns op 25 f 
Fight with the verbs apace | a 7 

Nay, though he can, in a poetic heat, 
Figures, born fince, out of poor Vir gu beat. 


G 2 I would A 


„„ Sers os. 


I would not be Juſtice of peace, though he 
C an with equality divide the fee, 
| And ſtakes with his clerk draw; 

Nay, though he ſits upon the place 

Of Judgment with a learned face 

Intricate as the law; 

And, whilſt he mul&s enormities demurely, 
Breaks Priſcian's head with ſentences ſecurely, 


I would not be a Courtier, though he 
| Makes his whole life the trueſt comedy 
Although he be a man 
In whom the taylor's forming art, 
And nimble barber, claim more part 
Than Nature herſelf can; 
| Though, as he uſes men, *tis his intent 
Jo put off death too with a compliment. 
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From Lawyers? tongues, though they can ſpin wich eaie W 
The ſhorteſt cauſe into a paraphraſqqqq 
From Uſurers' conſcience 
5 (For ſwallowing up young heirs ſo faſt, 
Without all doubt, they Il choalłꝭ at laſt) | 
| Make me all innocence, _ 
"Good Heaven ! and from thy eyes, O julliee! ' keep; 
For though ey be not blind, they re oft alleep. 
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r rom singing - mens religion, who are 
Alxays at church, juſt like the crows, cauſe chere 
| They build themſelves a neſt: 
r rom too much Poetry, which ſhines 
& With gold in nothing but its lines, 
SF Free, O you Powers! my breaſt. 
aud from Aſtronomy, which in the ſkies 
4 Fnd⸗ fiſh and bulls, yet doth but tantalize. 


| At morning May, at night a January: 
Prom the grave city brow _ 

6G or though i it want an RN It has. 
| The letter of Pythagoras) 

J Keep me, O Fortune, now! 

1 And ET RIO of beef innumerable ſend me, 

Or from the ſtomach of the guard defend me. 


E This only grant me, that my means may lie 


| Too low for envy, for contempt too high. 

| Some honour I would have, 

| Not from great deeds, but good alone; 

f Ih unknown are better than ill- Known; 

{ Rumour can ope the grave! 
Aequaintance I would have; but when 't depends 
Not from the number, but the choice, of friends. 


von your Court-madams' beauty, which doth 9 
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Books ſhould, not buſineſs, entertain the light ; 
And ſleep, as undiſturb'd as death, the night. 
My houſe a cottage more 

T han palace; and ſhould fitting be 
-Þ or all my uſe, no luxury, 
My garden painted o'er 
With Nature's hand, not Art's; that pleaſures ell 
Horace might envy in his Sabine field. 


Thus would I double my life's fading ſpace; 
For he that runs it well, twice runs his race. 
And in this true delight, 
. Theſe unbought ſports, and happy ſate, 
1 would not fear, nor wiſh, my fate; 
But boldly ſay, each night, 
To- morro let my ſun his beams diſplay, _ 
Or in clouds hide them; I have liv'd to-day *. 


* POETICAL REVENGE. 


7 Eftminſter-hall a Glad and I agreed. 

To meet in; he (ſome buſineſs twas did breed 

His base came not there; I up did gg 

Io the next court; for though I could not know 

Much what they meant, yet I might ſee and hear 
(As moſt ſpectators do at theatre) 


Os. The ha conceding ſtanzas of this poem are Introduced by 
Mr, Cowley in his ( Eſſays in Verſe and Proſe,” N. 


Things 


A POETICAL REVENGE, 67 


rung very ſtrange: Fortune did ſeem to grace 
3 © My coming there, and helpt me to a place. 
hut, being newly ſettled at the ſport, 
A ſemi-gentleman of the Inns of Court, 
In a fatin ſuit, redeem'd but yeſterday; 
One who is raviſh' d with a cock-pit play; 
Who prays God to deliver him from no evil 
| J Beſides a taylor's bill; and fears no devil 
heſides a ſerjeant, thruſt me from my ſeat: 
I At which I *gan to quarrel, till a neat 
Man in a ruff (whom therefore I did take 
I For barriſter) open'd his mouth and ſpake; 
- « Boy, get you gone, this is no ſchool.”? « Oh no; 
For, if? it were, all you gown'd men would go 
4 « Up for falſe Latin.” They grew ſtraight to be 
© Incens'd; 1 fear'd they would have brought on me 
An action of treſpaſs: till the young man 
Aforeſaid, in the ſatin ſuit, began 
1 To ſtrike me: doubtleſs there had been a fray, 
1 Had not 1 providently ſcipp'd away 
Without replying; for to ſcold is ill, 
| Where every tongue 's the clapper of a mill, 
| | And can out-ſound Homer's Gradivus ; ſo 
| 13 got I: but ere ] far did 8 
I flung (the darts of wounding poetry) : 
Theſe two or three ſharp curſes back : May he 
| Be by his father in his ſtudy took 
At Shakeſpeare's plays, inftead of my lord Coke ! 
| ay ne (though all his writings grow as en 
As Butter! s out of eſtimation) 
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Get him a poet's name, and ſo ne*er come 
Into a ſerjeant' sor dead judge's room! 
May he become ſome poor phyſician's prey, 
Who keeps men with that conſcience in delay 
As he his client doth, till his health be 

As far-fetcht as a Greek noun's pedigree !_ 
Nay, for all that, may the diſeaſe be gone 


Never but in the long vacation! In r 
May neighbours uſe all quarrels to decide; 10 
But if for law any to London ride, If) 
Of all thoſe clients let not one be his, WI 
Unleſs he come in Forma Pauperis ! Or 
Grant this, ye Gods that favour poetry ! 5 Bu 
That all theſe never- ceaſing tongues may be 01 
Brought into reformation, and not dare V 
To quarrel with a thread- bare black: but ſpare BY 
Them who bear ſcholars? names, leſt ſome one take = BY 
Spleen, and another Ignoramus make. \ 


To the Durenzss of BUCKINGHAM. 


F I ſhould ſay, that in your face were ſeen 
Nature's beſt picture of the Cyprian Queen; ; 
If I ſhould ſwear, under Minerva's name, 
Poets (who prophets are) foretold | your fame; 
The future age would think it flattery; _ 
But to the preſent, which can witneſs be, 
*Twould ſeem beneath your high deſerts, as far | 
As you above the reſt of women are. 8 
5 When 


To THE DUTCHESS OF B. 89 
When Manners? name with Villiers' join'd [ ee, 
How do I reverence your nobility ! | 
but when the virtues of your ſtock I view, 

3 (Enry'd in your dead lord, admir'd in you) 
half adore them; for what woman can, 
Beſides yourſelf (nay, I might ſay what man) 
but ſex, and birth, and fate, and years excel 
3 In mind, in fame, in worth, in living well: * 
Cg, how had this begot idolatry, 
If you had liv'd in the world's infancy, 
when man's too much religion made the beſt 
or deities, or ſemi-gods at leaſt ! 

but we, forbidden this by piety, 

Or, if we were not, by your modeſty, 

E Will make our hearts an altar, and there pray 
Not to, but for, you; nor that England may 
Enjoy your equal, when you once are gone, 
But, what 's more 1 tꝰ enjoy you long. 


Jo his very much honoured GoDFATHER, - 
Mr. A. B. | 


115 Love (for that upon the wings of fame 
Shall perhaps mock Death orTime' sdarts) my Name. 
love it more, becauſe *twas given by you; 
love it moſt, becauſe *twas your name too; 
For if I chance to flip, a conſcious ſhame 
Plucks me, and bids me not defile your name. 
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I'm glad that city, t' whom I ow'd before 

(But, ah me! Fate hath croft that willing ſore) 

A father, gave me a godfather too; 

And I'm more glad, becauſe it gave me you; 

| Whom I may rightly think, and term, to be 
Of the whole city an epitome. 


I thank my careful Fate, which found out one 
(When Nature had not licenſed my tongue 

| Farther than cries) who ſhould my office do; 
I thank her more, becauſe ſhe found out you: 
In whoſe each look I may a ſentence ſee; 

In whoſe each deed, a * homily. 


How ſhall 1 pay this debt to you! + My fate 
| Denies me Indian pearl or Perſian plate; 
Which though it did not, to requite you thus, 
Were to ſend apples to Alcinous, _ 
And ſell the cunning'ſt way.—No! when I can, 
In every leaf, 1 in every ver, write Man; 5 


When my quill reliſheth a ſchool no mot; 
When my pen-feather'd Muſe hath learnt to ſoar, 
And gotten wings as well as feet; look then 
F or equal thanks from my unwearied pen: 
Till future ages ſay, twas you did give 

A name to me, and I made yours to live. 


1 


AN „ 


4 on the Deack of Jous LITTLETON, Eſquire, 
| Son and Heir to Sir THOMAS LiTTLETON, 


| s was drowned leaping into the Water to lave his 
younger Brother. i 


ND muſt theſe waters nile again, and TR 
: About the ſhore, as they did yeſterday ? 

; . ul the ſun court them ſtill ? and ſhall they ſhow 
3 No conſcious wrinkle furrow'd on their brow, 

E That to the thirſty traveller may ſay, 

; am accurſt ; go turn ſome other way ? 

It is unjuſt : black flood! thy guilt is more, 
Sprang from his loſs, than all thy watery ſtore 
Can give thee tears to mourn for: birds ſhall be, 
And beaſts, henceforth afraid to drink of thee. 

E What have I ſaid ? my pious rage hath been 

E Too hot, and acts, whilſt it accuſeth, ſin. 

Thou rt innocent, I know, ſtill clear and bright, 
Fit whence fo pure a ſoul ſhould take its — 
How is angry zeal confin'd! for he 

Muſt quarrel with his love and piety, 
That would revenge his death. Oh, I ſhall ſin, 
And wiſh anon he had leſs virtuous been. 
For when his brother (tears for him I *d ſpill, 

| But they 're all cha! lleng' d by the greater ill) 

| Struggled for life with the rude waves, he too 
| Leapt in, and when hope no faint beam could ſhow, 
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55 A little academy in his mind; 


His learning had out- run the reſt of heirs, 


And a good-morrow to the beggar brings 
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His charity ſhone moſt : « Thou ſhalt,” ſaid he, 
* Live with me, brother, or Dll die with hee; 
And ſo he did! Had he been thine, O Kame'! 5 
Thou would'ſt have call'd this death a martyrdom, 
And ſainted him. My conſcience give me leave, 
I' do fo to: if Fate will us bereave 

Of him we honour'd living, there muſt be 

A kind of reverence to his memory, 

After his death; and where more juſt than here, 
Where life and end were both ſo ſingular? 
He that had only talk'd with him, 852 find 


Where Wiſdom maſter was, and 5 all 
Which we can good, which we can virtuous, call: 

8 Reaſon, and Holy Fear the proctors were, 
To apprehend thoſe words, thoſe thoughts, that e err. 


Stol'n beard from Time, and leapt to twenty years, | 
And, as the ſun, though in full glory bright, 
Shines upon all men with impartial light, 


With as full rays as to the mightieſt kings: 
So he, although his worth juſt ſtate might claim, 1 
And give to pride an honourable name, 
With courteſy to all, cloath'd virtue fo, 
That 'twas not higher than his thoughts were low. 
In 's body too no critique eye could * 
The ſmalleſt blemiſh, to belye his mind; 
He was all pureneſs, and his outward part 
But e che Picture of his heart. PH 


When 


ON JOHN LITTLETON, ESQ. 93 
| When waters ſwallow'd mankind, and did cheat 
Fſhe hungry worm of its expected meat; 
When gems, pluckt from the ſhore by ruder hands, 
&@ -turn'd again unto their native ſands ; 
| ÞMonoft all thoſe ſpoils, there was not any prey 
Could equal what this brook hath ſtol'n away. 
Weep then, ſad flood; and, though thou rt innocent, | 
Weep becauſe Fate made thee her inſtrument : 
And, when long grief hath drunk up all thy ſtore, 
come t to our eyes, and we will lend thee more. 


3 „ of 
| VeRSES upon the BLE SSED VIR G I, 
Written in Latin * che Right Worſhipful Dr. A. 


n Max IA. 


\NC E thou rejoiced ſt, and rejoice for ever, 

F\J Whoſe time of joy ſhall be expired never: 
Who in her womb the hive of comfort bears, 

Let her drink comfort's honey with her ears. 

You brought the word of joy in, which was born 

An hail to all ! let us an hail return! 
From you © God fave” into the world there c came; pcs 
| Our echo hail 3 15 but an empey name. 


Graria 3 


HOW loaded hives are with their honey gra, 
From divers flowers by chemie bees diſtill'd! 7 
How full the collet with his . 

Which, that 1 it cannot take by love, doth 1 5 
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How full the moon is with her brother's ray, 
When ſhe drinks-up with thirſty orb the day! 
How full of grace the Graces” dances are | | 

So full doth Mary of God's light — 
It is no wonder if with Graces ſhe 


. Be full, who was full with the Deity. / 
Dowinvs Tz cv. x * 

THE fall of mankind under death's extent Un 
The quire of bleſſed angels did lament, 0 
And wiſh'd a reparation to ſee | Ar 
By him, who Manhood Jour with Deity. = Kc 
How grateful ſhould man's ſafety then appear Ky 
"I himſelf, whoſe ſafety can the — cheer : ] Be 
"Bronprera: TU. IN Murizkrzus. 2 

DE A'TH came, and troops of fad diſcaſes el * 

To th' earth, by woman's hand ſolicited: ET 
Life came ſo too, and r90ps of Graces 1 ö * 
To th' earth, by woman's faith ſolicitet. 1 
As our life's ſprings came from thy bleſſed womb, | C 
So from our mouths ſprings of thy praiſe ſhall come: 
Who did life's bleſſing give, 'tis fit that ſhe, | ( 


Above all women, ſhould thrice bleſſed be, 


Er Bexepictus FRUCTUS VENTRIS TV1, 


WITH mouth divine the F ather doth proteſ, 
He a good word ſent from his ſtored breaſt; —_ 
*Twas Chriſt: which Mary, without carnal thought 
From the unfathom'd dep th of goodneſs brought: 


VERSES ON THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 93 
he word of bleſling a juſt cauſe affords 
To be oft bleſſed with redoubled words! 


Sp1RITUS SANCTUS SUPERVENIET IN TE, 


[AS when ſoft weſt-winds ſtrook the garden-roſe, 
A ſhower of ſweeter air ſalutes the noſe; _ 

Ine breath gives ſparing kiſſes, nor with power 
Unlocks the virgin-boſom of the flower: 

1 So the Holy Spirit upon Mary blow'd, 

And from her ſacred box whole rivers flow'd: 

Yet loos'd not thine eternal ! chaſtity ; 

| Thy roſe's folds do till entangled he. 

| Believe Chriſt born from an unbruiſed womb, 

| So from unbruiſed bark the odours come. 


Er virus ALTISSIMI OBUMBRABIT TIII. 

| GOD his great Son begot ere time begun; 
Mary in time brought forth her little ſon, 

Of double ſubſtance One; life he began, 

God without Mother, without Father, Man. 

| Great is the birth; and 'tis a ſtranger deed 

| That She no man, than God no wife, ſhould need! + 
| 4 Shade delighted the child-bearing maid, 

And God himſelf became to her a Shade. 

O ſtrange deſcent! who is Light's author, he 


Will to his creature thus a Shadow be. 


As unſeen Light did from the Father flow, 
so did ſeen Light from Virgin Mary grow. 


= cowLEvY's POEMS. | 


When Moſes ſought God in a ſhade to ſee, It 
The father's ſhade was Chriſt the Deity. | 4 
Let 's ſeek for day, we darkneſs, whilſt our fight 
In light finds darkneſs, and in darkneſs light. © 

O N T 1 E PRA1S E „ 0 E T R * F Th 

Jo 18 not a pyramid of marble ſtone, q Ny 
Though high as our ambition; I 

Ti is not a tomb cut out in braſs, which can W. 
Give life to th' aſhes of a man; I 

But verſes only : they ſhall freſh appear, 00 


Whiltt there are men to read or hear. = 

When time ſhall make the laſting Donde decay, 1 

And eat the pyramid away; . | 
Turning that monument wherein men truſt 

Their names, to what it keeps, poor duſt; 

Then ſhall the Epitaph remain, and be 

New-graven in eternity. 

Poets by death are conquer'd; but the wit 

Of poets triumphs over it. 

What cannot verſe? When Thracian Orpheus took | 

His lyre, and gently on it ſtrook, 

| The learned ſtones came dancing all along, 

And kept time to the charming long. 

With artificial pace the warlike pine, 

The elm, and. his wife the ivy, wine; 


| 


PRAISE OF POETRY. 9 


With all the better trees, which erſt had ſtood 


Unmov' d, forſook their native wood. 


1 The laurel to the poet's hand did bow, 


_ Craving the honour of his brow ; 


And every loving arm embrac'd, and made 


With their officious leaves a ſhade. 


I The beaſts too ſtrove his auditors to be, 


Forgetting their old tyranny. 


The fearful hart next to the lion came, 


And wolf was ſhepherd to the lamb. 


4 Nightingales, harmleſs ſyrens of the air, 


And Mules of the place, were there ; 


q Who, when their little windpipes they had found 


' Unequal to ſo ſtrange a ſound, 


, O'ercome by art and grief they did expire, 


And fell upon the conquering lyre. 


| Happy, O happy they, whoſe tomb night be, 


aan! L euvied IF. thee !. 


0 5 2 


| THAT A PLEASANT POVERTY 18 TO BE PRE- 


FERRED BEFORE DISCONTENTED RICHES. 


| WIN 0! doth gaudy Tagus raviſh thee, 


Though Neptune's treaſure- houſe i be? 
Why doth Pactolus thee bewitch, 
| Infeted yet with Midas? glorious nch? 


Vor. VII. H e 
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Their dull and leepy ſtreams are not at all, 
Like other floods, poetical ; | 


They have no dance, no wanton ſport, 
No gentle murmur, the lov'd ſhore to court. 


No fiſh inhabit the adulterate flood, 

Nor can it feed the neighbouring wood; 
No flower or herb is near it found, 
But a perpetual winter ſtarves the ground. 
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Give me a river which doth ſcorn to ſhow 
An added beauty; whoſe clear brow | 
May be my looking-glaſs, to ſee 
What my face 1s, and what my mind ſhould bet 


Here waves call waves, and olide along i in rank, 2 
And prattle to the ſmiling bank ; 
Here fad king-fiſhers tell their = 
And fiſh enrich the brook with ſilver ſcales. 


Daiſies, the firſt- born of the teeming ſpring, 
- , On each fide their embroidery bring; 

Here lilies waſh, and grow more white, 
And daffodils, to ſee themſelves, delight. 


Here a freſh arbour gives her amorous ſhade, 
Which Nature, the belt gardener, made. 
Here I would fit and ſing rude lays, 
Such as the nymphs and me myſelf ſhould pleaſe. 


B 
| 
\ 
8 
| 


Thus I would waſte, thus end, my careleſs days; F = 
And robin-red-breaſts, whom men praiſe 
For pious birds, ſhould, when I die, 
Make both my monument and ogy. 
ODE 
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8 Db III. 


TO ni MI rA. 


3 \YRIAN dye why do you wear, 
I You whoſe cheeks beſt ſcarlet are ? 
Why do you fondly pin 

3 Pure linen o'er your ſkin, a 
I (our ſkin that's whiter far) d 
E Caſting a duſky cloud before a ſtar ? ; 
} F bears your neck a golden chain? = 
Did Nature make your hair in vain, ; 
Of gold moſt pure and fine? 

With gems why do you ſhine ? 


They, neighbours to your eyes, j 
Shew but like Phoſphor when the ſun doth riſe, | 
I would have all my miſtreſs? parts s 
Owe more to nature than to arts; 
I would not woo the dreſs, ] 
Or one whoſe nights give leſs | 
Contentment than the day. 
She? 5 fair, whoſe beauty only makes her gay. x 


For tis not buildings make a court, 
Or pomp, but 'tis the king's reſort : 
If Jupiter down pour 
Himſelf, and in a ſhower 
Hide ſuch bright majeſty, 
Lefs than a golden one it cannot be. 


„ O DR 
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e 


On THE Beere vii: OF Fonrunz. 
A TRANSLATION. | 


E AV E off unfit complaints, and clear 
From ſighs your breaſt, and from black cloud 
your brow, 
When the ſun ſhines not with his wonted cheer, 
And fortune throws an adverſe caſt for you! 
That ſea which vext with Notus is, 
The merry Eaſt-winds will to-morrow kiſs. 


| IN 


1 ſun to-day rides drowſily, n 
 To-morrow *twill put on a look more fair : 
| Laughter and groaning do alternately 
Return, and tears? ſports neareſt neighbours are. 
Tris by the gods appointed fo, 
That good fare ſhould with mingled dangers flow, 


Who drave his oxen Yeſterday, 

ZH Doth now over the nobleſt Romans reign, 

| And on the Gabii.and the Cures lay 

The * which from his oxen he had ta' en: 
Whom Heſperus ſaw poor and low, 

The morning 5 eye beholds him greateſt now. 


5 „ ortune knit amongſt her play 
N But ſeriouſneſs, he ſhall again go home 
To his old country-farm of yeſterday, 


To ſcoffing people no mean jeſt become; 
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And with the crowned axe, which he 
Had rul'd the world, go back and prune ſome tree; 
Nay, if he want the fuel cold requires, 

Wich his own faſces he ſhall make him fires. 


V 


| Is COMMENDATION OF THE TIME WE LIVE UNDER, . 
THE Raton OF. OUR GRACIOUS KING CHARLES, 


\UR ST be that wretch (deaths factor ſure) who 
brought 
Dire ſwords into the peaceful world, and taught 
| Smiths (who before could only make 
- The ſpade, the plow-ſhare, and the rake). 
Arts, in moſt cruel wife 
Man s life t' epitomize ! 


; Then men (fond men, alas !) ride poſt to th? grave, 

And cut thoſe threads which yet the Fates would lave; 8 

Then Charon ſweated at his trade, 

And had a larger ferry made; 
Then, then the ſilver hair, 


Frequent before, grew rare. 


i Then Revenge, married to Ambition, 
| Begat black War; then Avarice crept on; 
| Then limits to each field were ſtrain'd, 
And Terminus a god-head gain'd, 
To men, before, was found, 
Beſides the ſea, no bound. 
"i 1 
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In what plain, or what river, hath not been 
War's ſtory writ in blood (fad ſtory !) ſeen ? 
This truth too well our England knows: 
_ *Twas civil ſlaughter dy'd her roſe ; * 


Nay, then her lily too 
With blood's loſs paler grew. | 


Fool 
| And 


. Such griefs, nay worſe than theſe, we now ſhould fe 1 2 
Did not juſt Charles ſilence the rage of ſteel; | 
He to our land bleſt Peace doth bring, 
All neighbour countries envying. 
Happy who did remain 


Unborn till Charles? $ reign ! 


Where, dreaming chemicks ! is your pain and coſt? 
How is your oil, how is your labour los: + 
Our Charles, bleſt alchemiſt !_ (though frange, rk 
| Believe it, future times!) did change | 1 
Ihe iron- age of old 
Into an age of gold. 


Fac! 


| But 


Urox THE SHORTNEss of Man's LIFE. 


ARK that ſwift arrow! how it cuts the air, 
L How it out-runs thy following eye! 
| Uſe all perſuaſions now, and try 
If thou canſt call it back, or ſtay it there, 
That way it went; but thou ſhalt find 
No tract 1s beſt behind. 


Fool! 
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Fool! tis thy life, and the fond archer thou. 
Of all the time thou 'ſt ſhot away, 
I'll bid thee fetch but yeſterday, 

| And it ſhall be too hard a taſk to do. 

Beſides repentance, what canſt find 

| That it hath left behind? g 

Our life 1 is carried with too ſtrong a tide 

A doubtful cloud our ſubſtance bears, 

And is the horſe of all our years. 

Fach day doth on a winged whirlwind ride. 

| We and our glaſs run out, and muſt 

I Both render up our duſt, 

2 But his paſt life who without grief can ſee; 

; Who never thinks his end too near, 

| But fays to fame, Thou art mine heir ; ; 

* That man extends life's natural brevity— 

J This is, this is the only way 

To out-hve Neſtor in a day. 


| AN ANSWER TO AN INvITATION TO CAMBRIDGE, 


110 HOL 8, my better ſelf! ! babes! - 

For, if thou tell'ſt what Cambridge pleaſures are, 

. The ſchool-boys? fin will light 01 on me, 

I ſhall, in mind at leaſt, a truant be. 

| Tell me not how you feed your mind 

With dainties of philoſophy ; 

In Ovid's nut 1 ſhall not find 

The taſte once pleaſed 8 

H 4 Q tell g 
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O tell me not of logick's diverſe cheer! 
I ſhall begin to loathe our crambo here. 


Tell me not how the waves appear 
Of Cam, or how it cuts the learned ſhire; 
I ſhall commer) the troubled Thames 
On her chief holiday; ev'n when her ſtreams 
Are with rich folly gilded ; when 
The quondam dung-boat is made gay, 
Juſt like the bravery of the men, 
And graces with freſh paint that day; 
When th? city ſhines with flags and pageants there, 
And n doublets, ſeen not twice a Your 


: Why do 1 ſtay Aar I would 1 meet 
Thee there, but plummets hang upon my feet; 
Tiis my chief wiſh to live with thee, 5 
But not till I deſerve thy company: 
Till then, we il ſcorn to let that toy, 

Some forty miles, divide our hearts : 

Write to me, and I ſhall enjoy 

F riendſhip and wit, thy better parts. 5 
Though envious Fortune larger hindrance brings, 
We'll eaſily ſee each other; Love hath wings. 


MISCEL- 


1 


T HER M OFT o. 


« Tentanda via eſt, &c.“ 


? HAT ſhall I do to be for ever known, 
And make the age to come my own? 
3 I hall, like beaſts or common people, die, 
Unleſs you write my elegy; 
Whilſt others great, by being born, are grown; 

E Their mothers? labour, not their own. 
In this ſcale gold, in th* other fame does lie, 
f The weight of that mounts this ſo high. 

IT heſe men are Fortune's jewels, moulded bright; 
| Brought forth with their own fire and light: 

ty J, her vulgar ftone, for either look, | 
| Out of myſelf it muſt be ſtrook. 
vet I muſt on; What ſound is 't ſtrikes mine ear? 
© Sure I Fame's trumpet hear: 
1 lt ſounds hike the laſt trumpet; for 1 It « can 
| Raiſe up the buried man. 

Unpaſt Alps ſtop me; but I ll cut them all, 
And march, the Muſes' Hannibal. 
Hence, all the flattering vanities that lay 
| Nets of roſes in the way! 
Hence, the deſire of honours or eſtate, 

f And all that is not above Fate! 
Hence, Love himſelf, that tyrant of my days! 
| Which intercepts my coming praiſe, 


Come, 
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Come, my beſt friends, my books! and lead me on; 

"Tis time that I were gone. 

Welcome, great Stagyrite ! and teach x me now 
All was born to know: 

Thuy ſcholar's victories thou doſt far out- do; 
le conquer'd th” earth, the whole world you. 

Welcome, learn'd Cicero! whoſe bleſt tongue and bi 

Preſerves Rome's greatneſs „ 

Thou art the ñrſt of Orators; only he 

Who beſt can praiſe thee, next muſt be. 

Welcome the Mantuan ſwan, Virgil the wiſe! 

| Whoſe verſe walks higheſt, but not flies; 

Who brought green Poeſy to her perfect age, 

And made that Art which was a Rage. In 

Tell me, ye mighty Three! what ſhall I ä = 
To be like one of you? = 

But you have climb'd the mountain's top, there 11 
On the calm flouriſhing head of it, 

And, whilſt with wearied ſteps we upward go, 

See us, and clouds, below. 


ODE, 


[ 209 1] : 


© DÞ- E. 


. F w I r. 


„ELI. me, O tell what kind of thing i is Wit, 
Thou who maſter art of it? 

I or die firſt matter loves variety leſs; - 

q eſs women love 't, either in love or dreſs. 

A thouſand different ſhapes it bears, 
Comely in thouſand ſhapes appears. 
vonder we ſaw it plain; and here tis now. 
Like ſpirits, 1 in a place we know not how. 


London, that \ vents of falſe ware ſo much ſtore, 
: In no ware deceives us more; 
e or men, led by the colour and the ſhape, 
Ilie Zeuxis? birds, fly to the painted A 
4 Some things do through our judgment paſs 
| As through a multiplying-glaſs ; 
b ſometimes, if the object be too far, 
We take a falling meteor for a ſtar. 


Hence tis a Wit, chat greateſt word of fame, 
; Grows ſuch a common name; 
And Wits by our creation they become, 
Juſt lo as titular biſhops made at Rome. 
J - :  ?Tis not a tale, tis not a jeſt 
1 Admir'd with laughter at a feaſt, 
Nor florid talk, which can that title gain; i 
| The proofs of Wit for ever muſe remain. 
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Tis not to force ſome lifeleſs verſes meet 
With their five gouty feet. 


All, every where, like man's, muſt be the ſoul, 
And Reaſon the inferior powers control. 


Such were the numbers which could call 


The ſtones into the Theban wall. 
| Such miracles are ceas'd; and now we ſee 
No towns or houſes rais'd by poetry. 


Yet tis not to adorn and gild each part; : 
| That ſhows more coſt than art. 
Jewels at noſe and lips but ill appear; 
Rather than all things Wit, let none be there. 
Several lights will not be ſeen, 
If there be nothing elſe between. 


Men doubt, becauſe they ſtand ſo thick i hy fy, 


If thoſe be ſtars which paint the Galaxy. | 


7. is not when two like wank; make up one noiſe 
(Jeſts for Dutch men and Engliſh boys); f 


In which who finds out Wit, the ſame may ſee 
In an' grams and acroſtick poetry: 
Much leſs can that have any place 
At which a virgin hides her face; 
Such droſs the fire muſt purge away: 'tis juſt 
The author bluſh there, where the reader muſt. | 


*Tis r not ſuch lines as Amo crack the lage 
| When Bajazet begins to rage; ; 
Nor a tall metaphor in the bombaſt way; 
Nor the dry chips of ſhort- lung'd Seneca; 


Nor 


Nor upon all things to obtrude 
And force ſome odd ſimilitude. 


I FT hat is it then, which, like the Power Divine, 
J We only can by negatives define ? 


n a true piece of Wit all things muſt be, 
3 vet all things there agree; 
Y 4s in the ark, join'd without force or ſtrife, 
All creatures dwelt; all creatures that had life: 
5 Or, as the primitive forms of all | 
f we compare great things with ſmall} 
| Which, without diſcord or confuſion, lie 
| In that ſtrange mirror of the Deity. 


1 But Love, that moulds one man up out of two, 
ö Makes me forget, and injure you: 
I took you for myſelf, ſure, when I thought 
That you in any thing were to be taught. 

E Correct my error with thy pen; 

| And, if any aſk me then 

what thing right Wit and height of Genius i 18, 
I only ſhew your lines, and ſay, Tis this. 


10 THE LORD FALKLAND, 


Fe or his fake Return from the Northern Expedition 


againſt the ScoTs. 


England commits her F alkland to thy truſt; 


"REAT is thy charge, O Markt be wif and juſt, 


5 Return 


Her Bodley or her Vatican to loſe: 


Whom idleneſs itſelf might learned make; 
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Return him ſafe; Leatning would rather chooſe 


All things that are but writ or printed there, 

In his unbounded breaſt engraven are. 
There all the ſciences together meet, 

And every art does all her kindred greet, 
Yet juſtle not, nor quarrel; but as well 
Agree as in ſome common principle. 

So, in an army govern'd right, we ſee | 
(Though out of ſeveral countries rais'd it be) et 
That all their order and their place maintain, | 
The Engliſh, Dutch, the Frenchman, and the Dane: 

So thouſand divers ſpecies fill the air, 
Yet neither crowd nor mix confus'dly there; 
| Beaſts, houſes, trees, and men, together lie, 
Yet enter undiſturb'd into the eye. 
And this great prince of knowledge i 18 by F ate 
f Thruſt into th' noiſe and buſineſs of a ſtate. 
All virtues, and ſome cuſtoms of the court, 
Other men's labour, are at leaſt his ſport; 
Whilſt we, who can no action undertake, 


Who hear of nothing, and as yet ſcarce know, 
Whether the Scots in England be or no; 
Pace dully on, oft tire, and often ſtay, 
Vet ſee his nimble Pegaſus fly away. 

_ *Tis Nature's fault, who did thus partial grow, 

And her eſtate of wit on one beſtow; _ 

Whilſt we, like younger brothers, get at beſt 

But a ſmall ſtock, and muſt work out the reſt, 


Hon 


i 


TO LORD FALKLAND. 11j3 


How could he anſwer 't, ſhould the ſtate think fi $ 
| 0 queſtion a monopoly of wit ? 

| Such is the man whom we require the fame 

we !2nt the North; untouch'd, as is his fame. 

ie is too good for war, and ought to be 

Is far from danger, as from fear he 's free. 

ö Thoſe men alone (and thoſe are uſeful too) 

Whoſe valour is the only art they know, 

| uu ere for ſad war and bloody battles born; 

Let them the ſtate defend, and he adorn. 
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on THE DEATH or 


818 HENRY WOOTTON, 


[ vv 7 HAT ſhall we fay, FOI fllent now is he 

; Who when he ſpoke, all things would ſilent be: 1 
ho had ſo many languages in ſtore, 

That only fame ſhall ſpeak of him in more; 
hom England now no more return'd muſt ſee; 

He 's gone to heaven on his fourth embaſſy. 

On earth he travel'd often; not to fay 

H' had been abroad, or paſs looſe time away. 

In whatſoever land he chanc'd to come, 

He read the men and manners, bringing beme 

Their wiſdom, learning, and their piety, 

As if he went to conquer, not to ſee. 

So well he underſtood the moſt and beſt | 

Of tongues, that Babel lent into the Weſt; 3 
Vor. VII. 55 Spoke 
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Spoke them ſo truly, that he had (you'd W 
Not only liv'd, but been born every where. 


Juſtly each nation's ſpeech to him was known, In x 
Who for the world was made, not us alone ane 
Nor ought the language of that man be leſs, Wit 
Who in his breaſt had all things to expreſs. His 
We ſay that learning 's endleſs, and blame F "ate. oy Of 
For not allowing life a longer date. of 
He did the utmoſt bounds of knowledge find, | Bu 
le found them not ſo large as was his mind; [WW a 


But, like the brave Pellæan youth, did moan 
| Becauſe that art had no more worlds than one; ; 
And, when he ſaw that he through all had paſt, 

He * * he ſhould idle grow. at laſt, 


ON THE DEATH OF M R. JORDAN, 
Second Maſter at Weſtminſter School. 


Ence, and 1 room 1 me, all you who come 
Only to read the epitaph on this tomb! 5 
Here lies the maſter of my tender years, 
The guardian of my parents' hope and fears; 
| Whoſe government ne'er ſtood me in a tear; 
All weeping was reſerv'd to ſpend it here. 
Come hither, all who his rare virtues knew, © © 
And mourn with me: he was your tutor too. 
Let's join our ſighs, till they fly far, and ſhew 
His native Belgia what ſhe 's now to do. 


. 


i 
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The league of grief bids her with us lament; 
By her he was brought forth, and hither ſent 
In payment of all men we there had loſt, 
And all the Engliſh blood thoſe wars have coſt. 
| Wiſery did Nature this learn'd man divide; 
His birth was theirs, his death the mournful pride 
Of England; and, t“ avoid the envious ſtrife 
Of other lands, all Europe had his life, 
But we in chief; our country ſoon was grown 
| A debtor more to him, than he to's own. 
He pluckt from youth the follies and the crimes, 
And built up men againſt the future times; _ 
| For deeds of age are in their cauſes then, 
And though he taught but boys, he made the men. 
Hence *twas a maſter, in thoſe ancient Gays. 
When men ſought knowledge firſt, and by it praiſe, 
| Was a thing full of reverence, profit, fame; 3 
Father itſelf was but a ſecond name. 
| He ſcorn'd the profit; his inſtructions all 
Were, like the ſcience, free and liberal. 
| He deſerv'd honours, but deſpis'd them too, 
As much as thoſe who have them others do. 
He knew not that which compliment ants call; 
Could flatter none, but himſelf leaſt of all. 
So true, ſo faithful, and ſo juſt, as he 
Was nought on earth but his own memory; 
| His memory, where all things written were, 
As ſure and fixt as in Fate's books they are. 
Thus he in arts ſo vaſt a treaſure gain'd, 


W bull {till the uſe came in, and ſtock remain d: 
| | 1 2 And, 
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And, having purchas'd all that man can know, 
He labour'd with 't to enrich others now; 
Did thus a new and harder taſk ſuſtain, | 
Like thoſe that work in mines for others? gain: 
He, though more nobly, had much more to do, 
To fearch the vein, dig, purge, and mint it too. 
Though my excuſe would be, I muſt confeſs, 
Much better had his diligence been leſs; _ 
But, if a Muſe hereafter ſmile on me, 
And fay, „Be thou a poet!“ men ſhall ſee 
That none could a more grateful ſcholar have; 
For what I ow'd his life III pay his grave. 


ON HIS. MAJESTY'S RETURN 
ouT OF SCOTLAND. 


 Elconks, Dm Sir! with all the joy that” ; de 
To the return of peace and you; 
Two 8 bleflings which this age can know He 


For that to Thee, for thee to Heaven we owe. 


Others by war their conqueſts gain, 
You like a God your ends obtain; 

Who, when rude Chaos for his help did call, 
| Spoke but the word, and ſweetly order'd all. 


1 his happy concord in no blood is writ, 


None can grudge Heaven full thanks for i "TE 


No mothers here lament their children's fate, 
And like the peace, but think it comes too late. 


** 
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No widows hear the jocund bells, 
And take them for their huſbands? knells: 

No drop of blood is ſpilt, which might be ſaid 

| To mark our joyful holiday with red. 


"Twas only Heaven could work this wondrous ing, 
And only work 't by ſuch a king. 

Again the northern hinds may ſing and plough, 

Ind fear no harm but from the weather now; 

Mm Again may tradeſmen love their pain, 

By knowing now for whom they gain; 

The armour now may be hung up to ſight, 

ud only in their halls the children fright, 

The gain of civil wars will not allow 

Bay to the conqueror's brow : 

At ſuch a game what fool would venture in, 

Where one muſt loſe, yet neither fide can win? 
How juſtly would our neighbours {mile 
At theſe mad quarrels of our iſle; _ 

Swell'd with proud hopes to ſnatch the whole away, 

| Whilſt we bett all, and yet for nothing play! FF -- 


| How was "as filver Tine frighted before, 

And durſt not kiſs the armed ſhore ! 

| His waters ran more ſwiftly than they uſe, 

And haſted to the ſea to tell the news: 

The ſea itſelf, how rough ſoe'er, 
Could ſcarce believe ſuch fury here. 

| How could the Scots and we be enemies grown ? ? 
| That, and its maſter Charles, had made us one. 


I 3 — 
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No blood ſo loud as that of civil war: 

It calls for dangers from afar. 
Let 's rather go and ſeek out them and fame; 
'Thas our fore-fathers got, thus left, a name: 

All their rich blood was ſpent with gains, 

But that which ſwells their children's veins, 
Why ſit we ſtill, our ſpirits wrapt in lead ? 
Not like them whilſt oy liv'd, but now they ' re = 


I T ; 
The nally at home was but Fate's policy, 3 


To raiſe our ſpirits more high: 
So a bold lion, ere he ſeeks his prey, 

| Laſhes his fides and roars, and then away. 

How would the German Eagle fear, 

-—- 5 T0 Je & new Gultavys there? 
How would it ſhake, though as *t was wont to do 
For Jove of old, it now bore thunder too! 


Sure chere are actions of this height and praiſe : 

5 Deſtin'd to Charles's days! = 

What will the triumphs of his battles be, 

Whoſe very peace itſelf is victory! | 
When Heaven beſtows the beſt of kings, 
It bids us think of mighty things: 

His valour, wiſdom, offspring, ſpeak no leſs; 

And we, the propane” * write not ot by gueſs, 


N | R N . | i f 


— 


1 


ON T HE DEATH * 


I ANTHONY VANDYKE, 


THE FAMOUS PAINTER, 


| 7 ANDYKE is dead; but what bold Muſe ſhall dare 
al 1 (Though poets in that word with painters ſhare) 
| KG ak her ſadneſs? Poeſy muſt become 

An art like Painting here, an art that 's dumb. 
let 's all our ſolemn grief in ſilence keep, 
Like ſome ſad picture which he made to weep, 
Or thoſe who ſaw 't; for none his works could view 
1 Unmov'd with the ſame paſſions which he drew. 
His pieces ſo with their live objects ſtrive, 
That both or pictures ſeem, or both alive. 
Nature herſelf, amaz'd, does doubti ing ſtand, | 
Which is her own and which the painter's wa 3 
And does attempt the like with leſs ſucceſs, 
When her own work in twins ſhe would expreſs, 
His all- reſembling pencil did out- paſs 
The mimic imagery of looking-glaſs. 
Nor was his life leſs perfect than his art, 
Nor was his hand leſs erring than his heart. 
There was no falſe or fading colour there, 
The figures ſweet and well- proportion'd were. 
Moſt other men, ſet next to him in view, 
Appear'd more ſhadows than the men he drew. 
Thus ſtill he liv'd, till Heay'n did for him call; 
Where reverend Luke ſalutes him firſt of all; 

8 Where 
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Where he beholds new ſights, divinely fair, 
And could almoſt wiſh for his pencil there; 
Did he not gladly ſee how all things ſhine, 
Wondrouſly painted in the Mind Divine, 
_ Whilſt he, for ever raviſh'd with the ſhow, 
Scorns his own art, which we admire below. 
Only his beauteous lady ſtill he loves 
(The love of heavenly objects Heaven improves); 
He ſees bright angels in pure beams appear, 
And thinks on her he left ſo like them here. 
And you, fair widow | who ſtay here alive, 
Since he ſo much rejoices, ceaſe to grieve : 
Your joys and griefs were wont the ſame to be; 
Begin not now, bleſt pair! to diſagree, _ 
No wonder death mov'd not his generous mind; 
' You, and a new-born You, he left behind: 
Ev'n Fate expreſs'd his love to his dear wife, 
And let him end your picture with his life. 


PRO METHEU 8 ILL-PAINTED. 


OW wretched does 8 tate appear, ; 
Whilſt he his ſecond miſery ſuffers here! 
Draw him no more; left, as he tortur'd ſtands, 
He blame great Jove's leſs than the painter's hands 
It would the Vulture's cruelty outgo, 1 
If once again his liver thus ſhould grow. 


| Pity him, Jove! and his bold theft allow; 


The flames he once ſtole from thee grant him now! 
1 = ODE 


ERE's to thee, Dick; this whining love deſpiſe; 
Pledge me, my friend; and drink till thou be'ſt 
„ 
It ſparkles brighter far than ſhe: 
Tis pure and right, without deceit; 
And ſuch no woman ere will be: 
N o they are all ſophiſticate. 


With all thy ſervile pains what canſt thou Win, 
But an ill-favour'd and uncleanly ſin ? 
A thing ſo vile, and ſo ſhort-liv'd, 
That Venus? joys, as well as ſhe, | 
With reaſon may be ſaid to be 
From the neglected foam deriv'd. 


Whom would that painted toy a beauty move; 
Whom would it e'er perſuade to court and love; : 
Could he a woman's heart have ſeen 
(But, oh ! no light does thither come), 
And view'd her perfectly within, 
When he lay ſhut up in her womb ? 
Follies they have ſo numberleſs in ſtore, 
T hat only he who loves them can have more. 
Neither their ſighs nor tears are true; 
_ Thoſe idly blow, theſe idly fall, 
Nothing like to ours at all: 
But fighs and tears have ſexes too. 


5 
1 
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Here 's to thee again; thy ſenſeleſs ſorrows drown, 
Let the glaſs walk, till all things too go round! 
_ Again, till theſe two lights be four; 
No error here can dangerous prove: 
Thy paſſion, man, deceiv'd thee more 
None double ſee like men in love. 


FRIENDSHIP IN ABSENCE. 


HEN chance or cruel buſineſs parts us two, 
What do our ſouls, I wonder, do? 
Whilſt ſleep does our dull bodies tie, 
Methinks at home they ſhould not ſtay, 
Content with dreams, but boldly fly 
1 Abroad, and meet each other half the way. 


Sure they do meet, enjoy each other there, 
And mix, I know not how nor where 
Their friendly lights together twine, 
Though we perceive 't not to be ſo! 
Like loving ſtars, which oft combine, 
Yet not themſelves their own conjunctions know. 


»Twere an ill world, I'll ſwear, for every friend, 
If diſtance could their union end: 

But Love itſelf does far advance 
Above the power of time and ſpace; 

It ſcorns ſuch outward circumſtance, 
His time 8 for ever, oy where his place. 
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I'm there with thee, yet here with me thou art, 
Lodg'd in each other's heart: 
Miracles ceaſe not yet in love. 
When he his mighty power will try, 
Abſence itſelf does bounteous prove, 

And ſtrangely ev*n our preſence multiply. 


Pure is the flame of Friendſhip, and divine, 
Like that which in Heaven's ſun does ſhine : 
He in the upper air and fey 
Does no effects of heat beſtow ; 
, But, as his beams the farther fly, 
| He begets warmth, lite, beauty, here below. 
| Friendſhip 1 is leſs apparent when too nigh, 
Like objects if they touch the eye. 
Leſs meritorious then is love; 
For when we friends together ſee 
i So much, ſo much both one do prove, 
That their love then ſeems but ſelf- love to be. 
| Each day think on me, and each day I ſhall 
I For thee make hours canonical. 
By every wind that comes this way, 
Send me, at leaſt, a ſigh or two; 8 
: Such and fo many I'll repay, | 
as ſhall themſelves make winds to get to vou. 
A thouſand pretty ways we 'I think upon, 
. To mock our ſeparation. 
Alas! ten thouſand will not do: 
2 My heart will thus no longer ſtay; 
” I No longer *twill be kept from you, 
hut knocks againk the breaſt to get awayrxz. 
And, 
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And, when no art affords me help or eaſe, 
I ſeek with verſe my griefs t' appeaſe 
Juſt as a bird, that flies about 
And beats itſelf againſt the cage, 
Finding at laſt no paſſage out, 
It ſits and ſings, and ſo o'ercomes its rage. 


TO THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN, 


UPON HIS ENLARGEMENT OUT OF THE TOWER, 


He 

ARDON, my lord, that I am come ſo late | Ne 

* expreſs my joy for your return of fate! W 

: 80, when 3 injurious Chance did you deprive V. 
Of liberty, at firſt I could not grieve; nn 
My thoughts awhile, like you, impriſon'd lay; „ 27 
Great joys, as well as ſorrows, make a ſtayjy | A 
They hinder one another in the crowd. Me Y 
And none are heard, whilſt all would ſpeak aloud. Wt Bi 
Should every man's officious gladneſs haſte, — 2! 
And be afraid to ſhew itſelf the laſt, 1 


The throng of gratulations now would be 

Another loſs to you of liberty. _ 

When of your freedom men the news did hear, 
Where it was wiſh'd-for, that is every where, 
"Twas like the ſpeech which from your lips does fall; 

As ſoon as it was heard, it raviſh'd all. 

So eloquent Tully did from exile come; 

Thus long 6-ſoe he return'd, and cheriſh'd Rome; 

Which 
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Which could no more his tongue and counſels mils; 
| Rome, the world's head, was nothing without his. 
Wrong to thoſe ſacred aſhes I ſhould do, 
Should I compare any to him but you; 
| You, to whom Art and Nature did diſpenſe 
The conſulſhip of wit and eloquence. 
Nor did your fate differ from his at all, 
| Becauſe the doom of exile was his fall; 
| For the whole world, without a native home, 
Is nothing but a priſon of larger room. 
But like a melting woman ſuffer'd he, 
| He who before out-d1d humanity ; 
Nor could his ſpirit conſtant and ſtedfaſt prove, | 
| Whoſe art 't had been, and greateſt end, to move. 
You put ill-fortune in ſo good a dreſs, 
| That it out-ſhone other men's happineſs : 
| Had your proſperity always clearly gone, 
As your high merits would have led it on, 
Vou 'ad half been loft, and an example then 
But for the happy—the leaſt part of men. 
Your very ſufferings did ſo graceful ſhew, 
That ſome ſtrait envy'd your affliction too; 5 
For a clear conſcience and heroic mind 
In ills their buſineſs and their glory find. 
| So, though leſs worthy ſtones are drown'd in night, 
E The faithful diamond keeps his native light, 
| And is oblig'd to darkneſs for a ray, 
That would be more oppreſs'd than help'd by day. 
You ſoul then moſt ſhew'd her unconquer'd power, 
Was 5 ronger and more armed than the Tower. 
. 
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Sure unkind Fate will tempt your ſpirit no more; 

Sh' has try'd her weakneſs and your ſtrength before, | Tj 
T' oppoſe him ſtill, who once has conquer'd fo, To 
Were now to be your rebel, not your foo; 
Fortune henceforth will more of providence have, 

And rather be your friend than be your ſlave. 


r.0 n ⏑ . b 10 
WHO MADE POSIES FOR RIncs, Mil T1 
| da 


Little thought the time would ever be, 
That I ſhould wit in dwarfiſh poſies ſee. 
As all words in few letters livre, 
Thou to few words all ſenſe doſt give. 
Twas Nature taught you this rare art, | 


In ſuch a little ach „ T 
Who, all the good ſhe did 3 impart M 
To womankind, Ons: in you. | WW 


If, as the ancients did not doubt to flop, 
The turning years be well compar'd to' a ring, 
We'll write whate'er from you we hear; ; 
For that 's the poly of the year. | 
This difference only will remain = 
That Time his former face does ew, EE X" 
Winding into himſelf again; . 
But your unwWeary'd WIE 15 alyays new. | 


Ti; 


T0 A N D-Y, 


is ſaid that conjurers have an art found out 
To carry ſpirits confin'd in rings about: 
The wonder now will leſs appear, 
When we behold your magic here. 
' You, by your rings, do priſoners take, 
And chain them with your myſtic ſpells, 
And, the ſtrong witchcraft full to make, 
Love, the great devil, charm'd to thoſe circles, dwells. 


| They who above do various circles find., 

Say, like a ring th' Equator heaven does bind. 

When heaven {hall be adorn'd by thee 
(Which then more Heaven than *tis will be), 
is thou muſt write the poſy there; 1 

Por it wanteth one as yet, 

Though the ſun paſs through't twice a ear; 

1. he fan, wo is eſteem'd the god of wit. 


Happy the hands akich wear thy ſacred rings, 
They *ll teach thoſe hands to write myſterious things. 
Let other rings, with jewels bright, 
Caſt around their coſtly light; _ 
Let them want no noble ſtone, 
By nature rich and art refin'd; 
Yet ſhall thy rings give place to none, 
But only that which mult thy marriage bind. 


PROLOGUE 
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We periſh, if the Round-heads be about: 


Cheapſide- croſs falls for making but a ſhow ? _ 
Our only hope is this, that it may be 

A play may paſs too, made extempore. | 
Though other arts poor and neglected grow, 
They ?ll admit Poeſy, which was always ſo. 


At other times expect our wit or art; 
This comedy is acted by the heart. 


PROLOGUE To THE GUARDIAY 


BEFORE THE PRINCE. 


7 HO fs the times do jerving Aiſatlow 2 
Tis falſe; *twas never honour'd ſo as now. 
When you appear, great Prince ! our night is done; 
You are our morning-ſtar, and ſhall be' our ſun. 
But our ſcene *'s London now; and by the rout 


For now no ornament the head muſt wear, 
No bays, no mitre, not fo much as hair. 
How can a play paſs ſafely, when ye know 


But we contemn the fury of theſe days, 
And ſcorn no leſs their cenſure than their praiſe : «] 


Our Muſe, bleſt Prince! does only* on you bert 
Would gladly live, but not refuſe to die. 
Accept our haſty zeal! a thing that's play'd 
Ere ' tis a play, and acted ere tis made. 
Our ignorance, but our duty too, we ſhow ; 


I would all ignorant people would do fo ! 


THE 


4 
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THE EPILOGUE. 


HE play, great sir! is done ; yet needs muſt 
1 


T 5 you brought all your father” s mercies here, 


It may offend your Highneſs; and we *ave now 


Three hours done treaſon here, for aught we know. 
But power your grace can above Nature give, 

It can give power to make abortives live; 

In which, if our bold wiſhes ſhould be croſt, 

"Tis but the life of one poor week 't has loſt: 
Though it ſhould fall beneath your mortal ſcorn, 


| Scarce could it die more quickly than *twas born. 


ON THE DEATH OF 


Ma WILLIAM HERVEY, 


* Immodicis brevis eſt an & rara ſenectus.“ Ma RT. 


2 was a diſmal ETY a fearful night, 
| Scarce: could the morn drive on th' unwilling light, 


| When ſleep, death's image, left my troubled breatt, 


By ſomething liker death poſleſt. 


My eyes with tears did uncommanded flow, 


And on my ſoul hung the dull weight 
Of ſome intolerable fate. 


| What bell was that ? ah me! too much I know. 


Vor. VII. FF My 
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My ſweet companion, and my gentle peer, 
Why haft thou left me thus unkindly here, 


Thy end for ever, and my life, to moan ? 


O, thou haſt left me all alone! 
Thy ſoul and body, when Death's agony 
Befieg'd around thy noble heart, 
Did not with more reluctance part, 


Than I, my deareſt friend! do part from thee. 


My deen friend, would I had dy 'd for thee ! : 
Life and this world henceforth will tedious be. 
Nor ſhall I know hereafter what to do, 
If once my griefs prove tedious too. 
Silent and ſad I walk about all day, 

As fullen ghoſts ſtalk ſpeechleſs by 
Where their hid treaſures lie; 

Alas! my treaſure 8 gone! why do I Kay! ? 


| He was my friend, the trueſt friend © on eth; 
A ſtrong and mighty influence join'd our birth ; 
Nor did we envy the moſt ſounding name 
Buy friendſhip given of old to fame. 
| vans but his brethren he and ſiſters knew, 
| Whom the kind youth preferr'd to me; 

And ev'n in that we did agree, 

For much above myſelf I lov'd them too. 


Say, for you ſaw us, ye immortal lights, 


How oft unweary'd have we ſpent the nights, 


Till the Ledæan ſtars, fo fam'd for love, 
Wonder'd at us from above! 
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We ſpent them not in toys, in luſts, or wine; 
But ſearch of deep Philoſophy, 
Wit, Eloquence, and Poetry, 
| Arts which I lov'd, for they, my friend, were : thine. 


Ye fields of Cambridge, our dear Cambridge, fay 
Have ye not ſeen us walking every day? 

| Was there a tree about which did not know 

The love betwixt us two ? | 

| Henceforth, ye gentle trees, for ever fade; 

Or your ſad branches thicker join, 

| And into darkſome ſhades combine, 

| Dark as the — my friend is laid! 


| Henceforth, no learned youths beneath you ſing, 
Till all the tuneful birds to? your boughs they brin g; 
| No tuneful birds play with their wonted chear, | 
And call the learned youths to hear; . 
No whiſtling winds through the glad branches fly: 
hut all, with fad ſolemnity, 

{ Mute and unmoved be, 

Mute as 5 the grave wherein my friend does lie. 


0 tim my Muſe made haſte with every ſtrain, 

| Whilſt it was new and warm yet from the brain: 
He lov'd my worthleſs rhymes, and, like a friend, 
Would find out ſomething to commend. 
Hence now, my Muſe ! thou canſt not me delight: 
Be this my lateſt verſe, 

With which I now adorn his neal: ; 


And this my Brief, without thy help, ſhall write. = 
K bad | Had 
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Had I a wreath of bays about my brow, 

I ſhould contemn that Rouriſhing honour now; 

Condemn it to the fire, and joy to hear 
It rage and crackle there. 

Inſtead of bays, crown with ſad cy preſs me; 
Cypreſs, which tombs does beautify : 
Not Phoebus griev'd, ſo much as 1, 

F or him who firſt was made that mournful t tree. 


1 was his foul 3 a8 large a fout as e er 
Submitted to inform a body here; 


* as the Place * twas ſhortly? in heaven to have, : 


But. low and humble as his grave: 

80 high, chat all the Virtues there did come. 
As to their chiefeſt ſeat 
Conſpicuous and great; 

So low, that for me too it made a room. 


He ſcorn'd chis buſy wel below, and all 
That we, miſtaken mortals ! pleaſure call; 
Was fill'd with innocent gallantry and truth, 
Triumphant o'er the fins of youth. 
He, like the ſtars, to which he now is gone, 
That ſhine with beams like flame, 
Vet burn not with the ſame, 

| Had all the lebt of youth, of the fire none. 


Knowledge he only ſought, and fo ſoon 8 
As if for him Knowledge had rather ſought: 
Nor did more Learning ever crowded lie 
In ſuch a ſhort mortality. 5 


When⸗ 
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Whene'er the fcilful youth diſcours'd or writ, 
Still did the notions throng 
About his eloquent tongue, 
Nor could his ink flow faſter than his wit. 


So ſtrong a wit did Nature to him frame, 
As all things but his judgment overcame; 
His judgment like the heavenly moon did ſhow, 
Tempering that mighty ſea below. 
0h! had he liv'd in Learning's world, what bound 
Would have been able to control 
Hh over-powering ſoul ! 
We ave loſt 1 in him arts that not yet are found, 


His EI was the pure foirits of various wit, 

vet never did his. God or friends forget; 

Ard, when deep talk and wiſdom came in view, 
Retir'd, and gave to them their due: | 

For the rich help of books he always took, 
Though his own ſearching mind before 

Was ſo with notions written o'er _ 

| bs if wiſe N ature had made that her book. 


80 many virtues join'd ; in him, as we 

Can ſcarce pick here and there in hiſtory ; 

More than old writers? practice e'er could reach; 

As much as they could ever teach. J 

| Theſe did Religion, Queen of virtues ! fray; 
And all their ſacred motions ſteer, 
Juſt like the firſt and higheſt ſphere, 

Which wheels about, and turns all heaven one way. 
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To be ſnatch'd hence ere better underſtood ? 
Bnatch'd before half of thee enough was ſeen ! 
Nor could thy friends take their laft ſad farewell; 


5 Where life, | pleaſure, always us'd to > dwell. 


Where 1 Ignorance and hypocriſy does rage! 
There mong the bleſt thou doſt for ever ſhine, 


See k not a ſoul cloath'd with more light than thine, 


With as much zeal, devotion, piety, $0 © My 
He always liv'd, as other ſaints do die. 
Still with his ſoul ſevere account he kept, 2 
Weeping all debts out ere he ſlept : Ez 
Then down in peace and innocence he lay, 
Like the ſun's laborious light, 
Which ſtill in water ſets at night, 
Unſullied with his journey of the day. 


Wondrous young man! why wert thou made ſo good, 


Thou ripe, and yet thy life but green! 


But danger and infectious death 
M aliciouſly ſeiz'd on that breath 


But happy thou, taen from this Punic age, 


A fitter time for heaven no ſoul ere choſe, 
'The place now only free from thoſe. 


And, whereſoe'er thou caſts thy view, 
Upon that white and radiant crew, 


And; if * glorious mint als not to know 
Their wretched friends who fight with life below, 5 


T hy flame to me does ſtill the ſame abide, 


Only more pure and rarefy'd. 
5 There, 
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here, whilſt immortal hymns thou doſt rehearſe, 
Thou doſt with holy pity fee 

Our dull and earthly poeſy, 
Where ag and * can be join'd with verſe. : 


IN IM ITATION oF HORACE?'S ODE, 
« Quis multä Seele te puer in rosa 


cc Perfuſus,” &c. . Lib. . Od. 5 


\ © whom now, Pyrika, art thou kind! J 
To what heart-raviih'd lover 
Dol * thy golden locks unbind, 
IT hy hidden ſweets diſcover, 
And with large bounty open ſet 
All the bright ſtores of thy rich cabinet ? 
Ah, imple youth! ! how oft will he 
Of thy chang'd faith 5 
And his own fortunes find to be 
So airy and fo van, 
bODf dd cameleon-like an hue, 
That Kill their colour changes with it too! 


© How oft, alas ! ! will he admire 
Ihe blackneſs of the ſkies ! ; 
Trembling to hear the wind ſound higher, : 
And ſee the billows riſe ! 
Poor unexperienc'd he, 
Who ne er, alas before had been at ſea ! 


C 
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He? enjoys thy calmy ſun-ſhine now, 
And no breath ſtirring hears 3 ; 
In the clear heaven of thy brow 
No ſmalleſt cloud appears. 
He ſees thee gentle, fair, and gay, 
And truſts the faithleſs April of thy M a. 


Unhappy, thrice unhappy, he, NE 

T' whom thou untry'd doſt mine! ! 
But there 's no danger now for me, 5 

Since o'er Loretto's ſhrine, 

In witneſs of the ſhipwreck paſt, 
My conſecrated veſſel TOs at laſt, 


IN IMITATION or 
MARTIAL 8 EPIGRAM, 
« 1 tecum mihi, W Martialis,” &c. L. 5. Ep. 21 


F, deareſt friend, it my good fate might be 
'T” enjoy at once a quiet life and theez 
If we for happineſs could leiſure find, 
And wandering time into a method bind; 
We ſhould not ſure the great- men's favour need, 
Nor on long hopes, the court's thin diet, feed; 
We ſhould not patience find daily to hear 
The calumnies and flatteries ſpoken there; 
Me ſhould not the lords? tables humbly uſe, 
Or talk! in ladies chambers love and news; | | 
But 
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gut books, and wiſe diſcourſe, gardens and fields, 
And all the joys that unmixt Nature yields; 

Thick ſummer ſhades, where winter {till does lie, 
Bright winter fires, that ſummer's part ſ\upply ; 
sleep, not control'd by cares, confin*d to night, 
Or bound in any rule but appetite ; 3 

| Free, but not ſavage or ungracious mirth, 

Rich wines, to give it quick and eaſy birth; 

A few companions, which ourſelves ſhould chuſe, 
A gentle miſtreſs, and a gentler Muſe, 

| Such, deareſt friend! ſuch, without doubt, ſhould be 
Our place, our buſineſs, and our company. 

| Now to himſelf, alas | does neither live, 

| But ſees good ſuns, of which we are to give 

A ſtrict account, ſet and march thick away: 
Knows a man how t to hve, and does he ſtay 2 ? 


THE CHRONICLE. 


A Derr. 


TARGARITA firſt poſſeſt, 
If I remember well, my breaſt, 
Margarita firſt of all; 
Put when awhile the wanton maid 
W ith my reſtleſs heart had play'd, 
Martha took the flying ball. 


Martha ſoon did it reſign 
To the beauteous Catharine. 
Beauteous 
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Beauteous Catharine gave place 
(Though loth and angry ſhe to part 
With the poſſeſſion of my heart) 

T0 Eliza's conquering face. 


Eliza till this hour might reign, 

Had ſhe not evil counſels ta'en. 
Fundamental laws ſhe broke, 

And ſtill new favourites ſhe choſe, . 

Till up in arms my paſſions roſe, 

And caſt away her yoke. 


Mary then, and gentle Anne, 

Both to reign at once began; 

Alternately they ſway'd; 

And ſometimes Mary was the fair, 

And ſometimes Anne the crown did wear, 

And ſometimes both P 1 1 

Another Mary then aroſe, : 
And did rigorous laws impoſe; 

A mighty tyrant ſhe ! 

Long, alas! ſhould I have been 

Under that iron-ſcepter*d queen, 

Had not Rebecca ſet me free. | 


When fair Rebecca ſet me free, | 
Twas then a golden time with me: 
But ſoon thoſe pleaſures fled; 
For the gracious princeſs dy'd, 
In her youth and beauty's pride, 
And Judith reigned in her ſtead. 
5 One 
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One month, three days, and half an hour, 
Judith held the ſovereign power: 
Woondrous beautiful her face! 
But ſo weak and ſmall her wit, 
That ſhe to govern was unfit, 
And ſo Suſanna took her place. 


But 1 Ifabella came, 
Arm'd with a reſiſtleſs flame, 
And th' artillery of her eye; 


J ' Whilſt the proudly march'd about, 
i Greater conqueſts to find out, 


She beat out Suſan by the bye. 5 


, | But in her place I then obey d 


Black-ey'd Beſs, her viceroy-maid; 
To whom enſued a vacancy; 


| ö Thouſand worſe paſſions then poſſeſt 


The interregnum of my breaſt; 
Bleſs me from ſuch an w anarchy * ! 


= Gentle Henrietta then, 


And a third Mary, next a: 
Then Joan, and Jane, and Audra 3 


And the a pretty Thomaſine, 


And then another Katharine, 
And then a long e- cetera. 


But ſhould I now to you relate; 


* 


The ſtrength and riches of their ſtate; 
The powder, patches, and the pins, 


The ribbons, jewels, and the rings, 


3 3 3 TH8 
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The lace, the paint, and warlike things, 
That make up all their Gs) ; 


If I ſhould tell the politic arts 
I 0o0o take and keep men's hearts; 
The letters, embaſſies, and ſpies, 
The frowns, and ſmiles, and flatteries, 
The quarrels, tears, and perjuries 
| {Numbertets, WE, myſteries '} 


And all the little lime-twigs laid, 
By Machiavel the waiting-maid; 
0 I more voluminous ſhould grow 
(Chiefly if I like them ſhould tell 
Al change of weathers that befell) 
. I Holinſhed or Stow. 


But I will briefer with them be, 

Since few of them were long with me. 

| An higher and a nobler ftrain 
My bee Erben does claim, 

Heleonora, firſt o' th* name; | | 

Whom God : grant me to reign! . 


[ we") 


T0 SIR WILLIAM DAVENANT, 
| Upon his two firſt Books of Gonvdiss RT 
F iſhed before his Voyage to America, 


TETHINKS heroic wel till now, 

Like ſome fantaſtic fairy- land did ſhow; 
| Gods, devils, nymphs, witches, and giants? race, 
And all but man, in man's chief work had place. 
| Thou, like ſome worthy knight with ſacred arms, 
Doſt drive the monſters thence, and end the charms : 
nttead of thoſe doſt men and manners plant, 
| The things which that rich ſoil did chiefly w want. 

| Yet ev'n thy Mortals do their Gods excel, 
| Taught by thy Muſe to fight and love ſo wel.” 
| By fatal hands whilſt preſent empires fall, 
@ Thine from the grave paſt monarchies recall; 

so much more thanks from human-kind hs. merit 
Tze Poet's fury than the Zealot's ſpirit : 
And from the grave thou mak'ſt this empire riſe, 
| Not like ſome dreadful ghoſt, t' affright our eyes, 
But with more luſtre and triumphant ſtate, 
Than when it crown'd at proud Verona fate. 
So will our God rebuild man's periſh'd frame, 
And raiſe him up much better, yet the ſame: 
o God- like poets do paſt things rehearſe, 
Not change, but heighten, Nature by their verſe. 
With ſhame, methinks, great Italy muſt ſee 


| er conquerors rais d to life again by thee: en 
4 Rais'd | 


3 May bluſh no leſs to fee her wit o'ercome. 


Saure *twas this noble boldneſs of the Muſe 
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: Rais'd by ſuch powerful verſe, that ancient Rome 


Some men their fancies, hike their faith, derive, 
And think all ill but that which Rome does give; 
The marks of Old and Catholick would find; 
To the ſame chair would truth and fiction bind. 
Thou in thoſe beaten paths diſdain'ſt to tread, 
And ſcorn'ſt to live by robbing of the dea. 
Since time does all things change, thou think'ſt not ft 
This latter age ſhould ſee all new but wit; 
Thy fancy, like a flame, its way does make, 
And leave bright tracks for following pens to take. 


Did my deſire to ſeek new worlds infuſe ; 
And ne'er did Heaven ſo much a voyage bleſs, 
If thou canſt plant but there with hike deen 


an ANSWER 10 
A e OF VERSES 


SENT ME 10 JERSEY. 


S to a lon EI cs the fun 
Uſes juſt as the Romiſh church has done 
He prophane laity, and does aſſign 
Bread only both to ſerve for bread and wine) 
A rich Canary fleet welcome arrives; 
Such comfort to us here your letter gives, 
Fraught with briſk racy verſes; in which we 
The ſoil from whence they came taſte, ſmell, and ſee: 
Such 
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Such is your preſent to us; for you muſt know, 
| Gir, that verſe does not in this iſland grow, 
No more than ſack : one lately did not fear 
| (Witzout the Muſes? leave) to plant it here; 
But it Nose ſuch baſe, rough, crabbed, hedge- 
| Rhymes, as ev'n ſet the hearers ears on edge: 
Written by Eſquire, the 
Year of our Lack fx hundred thirty-three. 
| Brave Jerſey Muſe ! and he 's for this high ſtyle 
Call'd to this day the Homer of the Iſle. 1 5 
Alas! to men here no words leſs hard be | 
To rhyme with, than * Mount Orgueil is to me; 
Mount Orgueil! which, in ſcorn o' th' Muſes? law, 
| With no yoke-fellow word will deign to dra. 
| Stubborn Mount Orgueil ! 'tis a work to make it 
| Come into rhyme, more hard than 'twere to take 1 it. 
| Alas! to bring your tropes and figures here, 
| Strange as to bring camels and elephants were; 
And metaphor 1s ſo unknown a thing, 
| 'Twould need the preface of © God fave the King,” 
| Yet this I'II ſay, for th' honour of the Place, 
| That, by God's extraordinary grace 
(Which ſhows the people have judgment, if not vit) 
| The land is undefil'd with Clinches yet; 
hich, in my poor opinion, I confeſs, 
Is a moſt ſingular bleſſing, and no leſs 
Than Ireland's wanting ſpiders, And, ſo far 
From th' actual in of bombaſl too they are, 


I» The name of one of the caliles | in Jerſey 


(Thar 
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| (That other crying fin o' th? Engliſh Maſe) 
That even Satan himſelf can accule 
None here (no not ſo much as the divines) 
For th* motus primò primi to ſtrong lines. 85 
Well, ſince the ſoil then does not naturally bear 
Verſe, who (a devil) ſhould import it here? 
For that to me would ſeem as ſtrange a thing 
As who did firſt wild beaſts into? iſlands bring; 
Unleſs you think that it might taken be 
As Green did Gondibert, in a prize at ſea: 
But that 's a fortune falls not every day; 
Ts true Green was made by it; for they ſay | 
The parliament did a noble bounty do, l teens too, 
And gave him the whole prize, their tenths and fl. 


THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE. il " 
THAT THERE IS NO KNOWLEDGE. : 
- Agra the Dogmatiſy 0 
HE ſacred tree midſt the fair e grew 
The Phenix truth did on it reſt, 
And built his perfum'd neſt; 
T hat right Porphyrian tree which did true Logic len 
Each leaf did learned notions give, 
And th' apples were demonſtrative; 
So clear their colour and divine, 


The very ſhade they caſt did other lights out-ſhine. 
ow Take 


BY 7) 
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« Taſte not,” ſaid God; © tis mine and angels“ meat; 
A certain death doth ſit, 

« Like an ill worm, i' th? core of it. 
| « Ye cannot know and live, nor live or know and eat.” 
Thus ſpoke God, yet man did 80 
Ignorantly on to know; 

Grew ſo more blind, and ſhe 
Who tempted him to this, grew yet more blind than he. 


T he only ſcience man by this did ot 

Was but to know he nothing knew: 

He ftrait his nakedneſs did view, 

His ignorant poor eſtate, and was aſham'd of i ir. 

Yet ſearches probabilities, 

And rhetorick, and fallacies, 

And ſeeks by uſeleſs pride, 

With ſlight and withering leaves that nakedneſs to hide, 


= eee ” ſaid God, 4 the matched ſons of earth 
Shall ſweat for food in vain, 
That will not long ſuſtain; 
« And bring with labour forth each fond abortive birth. 
« That ſerpent too, their Bens 
Which aims at things deny'd; 
That learn'd and eloquent luſt; 
* * Inflead of — 8285 all creep open the duſt,” ag 


F REASON, 
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% UN 


THE USE OF IT IN DIVINE MATTERS, 


OME blind demie aue poſſibly they 1 may 
Be led by others a right way; 
They build on ſands, which if unmov'd they find, 
Tis but becauſe there was no wind. 
Leſs hard tis, not to err ourſelves, than know | 
If our forefathers err'd or no. 
When we truſt men concerning God, we then 
Truſt not God concerning men. - 


Vidow and inſpirations ſome putt” = 
Their courſe here-to dire; 1 0 
Like ſenſeleſs chemiſts their own | wealth deft 7 
Imaginary gold t' enjoy: 


So ſtars appear to drop to us from hor . 5 . 
And gild the paſſage as they fly; 7 
; But when they fall, and meet th* oppoſing ground, 


What but a ſordid ſlime i is found ? 


Sometimes their Gancies they 'bove . ſet, 
And faſt, that they may dream of meat; þ 
1 Sometimes ill ſpirits their ſickly ſouls delude, BE 2 
And baſtard forms obtrule:: 
80 Endor s wretched ſorcereſs, 915 
: She Saul through his diſguiſe did know, 
: Yet, when the devil comes up diſguis'd, ſhe cries, 
"0 Behold! the Gods ariſe,”? 
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5 vain, alas ! theſe outward hopes are try'd; 
Reaſon within 's our only guide; 

Reaſon, which (God be prais'd !) {till walks, for all 
Its old original fall : > 

And, fince itſelf the boundleſs Godhead joiw'd 
With a reaſonable mind, 

It pil ſhows that myſteries divine 
May with our reaſon j join. 


The holy book, like the eighth ſphere, does ks: 
With thouſand lights of truth divine: 
80 numberleſs the ſtars, that to the eye 
It makes but all one galaxy. 
Yet Reaſon muſt aſſiſt too; for, in ſeas 
So vaſt and dangerous as theſe, 
Our courſe by ſtars above we cannot know, 
Without the compaſs too below. _ 


Though Reaſon cannot through F aith's myſteries ſee, 
It ſees that there and ſach they be; 

Leads to heaven's door, and there does humbly keep, 
And there through chinks and key-holes peep: 

1000883 it, like Moles, by a {ad command, 
Muſt not come into th* Holy Land, 

Yet thither it infallibly does guide, 
And from afar *tis all deſcry d. 


oN 
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ON THE 


DEATH OF Ms. CRASHAW. 


OET and Saint! to thee alone are given 
The two moſt facred names of Earth and Heaven, 
The hard and rareſt union which can be, 
Next that of Godhead with humanity. _ 
Long did the Muſes? baniſh'd ſlaves abide, 
And built vain pyramids to mortal pride; 
Like Moſes thou (though ſpells and charms withſtand) 
 Haſt brought them nobly home back to their holy lan 
Ah wretched we, poets of earth! but thou 
Wert living the ſame poet which thou rt now; 
Whilſt angels ſing to thee their airs divine, 
And joy in an applauſe ſo great as thine. | 
Equal ſociety with them to hold, 
Thou need'ſt not make new ſongs, but ſay the old; 


And they (kind ſpirits 1) ſhall all rejoice, to ſee An 
How little leſs than they exalted man may be. ov 
Still the old Heathen gods in Numbers dwell; An 
The heavenlieſt thing on earth ſtill Keeps up hell! : 
Nor have we yet quite purg'd the Chriſtian land; Th 
Still idols here, like calves at Bethel, ſtand. Fo 
And, though Pan's death long fince all oracles broke, Wi 


Vet ſtill in rhyme the fiend Apollo ſpoke : 

Nay, with the worſt of heathen dotage, we 

(Vain men !) the monſter Woman deity ; 5 
5 Find 
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Find ſtars, and tie our fates there in a face, 
And paradiſe in them, by whom we loſt it, place. 
What different faults corrupt our Muſes thus ? 
Wanton as girls, as old wives fabulous ! 
Thy ſpotleſs Muſe, like Mary, did contain 
The boundleſs Godhead ; ſhe did well diſdain 
That her eternal verſe employ'd ſhould be 
On a leſs ſubject than eternity; | 
And for a ſacred miſtreſs ſcorn'd to take, 


| But her whom God himſelf ſcorn'd not his ſpouſe to 


make. 
It (in a kind) her miracle did do; 5 
A fruitful mother was, and virgin too. 


How well (bleſt ſwan !) did Fate contrive thy death, 


And made thee render up thy tuneful breath 

In thy great miſtreſs arms, thou moſt divine 

And richeft offering of Loretto's ſhrine ! 

Where, like ſome holy ſacrifice t' expire, 

A fever burns thee, and Love lights the fire. 
Angels (they ſay) brought the fam'd chapel there, 
And bore the ſacred load in triumph through the air: 


is ſurer much they brought thee there; and bey, | 


And thou, their charge, went ſinging all the way. 
Pardon, my mother-church ! if I conſent | 

That angels led him when from thee he went; 5 

For ev'n in error ſure no danger is, 

When 88 with ſo much piety as his. 


M r. e died of a fever at Loretto, 10 newly choſen 
canon of that church. | 
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Ah, mighty Goa! with ſhame I ſpeak * i and orief 
Ah, that our greateſt faults were in belief ! 
And our weak reaſon were ev'n weaker yet, 
Rather than thus our wills too ftrong for it! 
His faith, perhaps, in ſome nice tenets might 
Be wrong; his life, I'm ſure, was in the right; 
And I myſelf a Catholick will be, 

So far at leaſt, great Saint! to pray to thee. 
Fail, bard triumphant ! and ſome care beſtow 
On us, the poets militant below ! _ 

Oppos'd by our old enemy, adverſe Chance, 


Attack'd by Envy and by Ignorance; 9 0! 
Enchain'd by Beauty, tortur'd by Defires WM | 

| Expos'd by Tyrant-Love to ſavage beaſts and fires, t 
Thou from low earth in nobler flames didſ riſe, 55 
And, like Elijah, mount alive the ſkies T 

_ Eliſha-like (but with a wiſh much leſs, « 


More fit thy greatneſs and my littleneſs) 
Lo! here l beg (I, whom thou once didft prove 51 
So humble to eſteem, ſo good to love) _— 7 
Not that thy ſpirit might on me doubled be, 
I aſk but half thy mighty ſpirit for ne: 
And, when my Muſe ſoars with fo ſtrong a wing, 
*T will learn of n dren and firſt of thee, to ſing. 


A POEM 


A C 
ON THE LATE 


C:1-V-1-1 WAR, 


"THE PUBISHER To THE READER. 1679. 


EETING accidentally with this poem in ma- 
M nuſcript, and being informed that it was a piece 
of the incomparable Mr. A. C. 's, I thought it unjuſt to 
hide ſuch a treaſure from the world. I remembered 
that our author, in his preface to his works +, makes 


| mention of ſome poems written by him on the late 

civil war, of which the following copy 15 queſtionably 
a part. In his moſt imperfect and unfiniſhed pieces, 
you will diſcover the hand of ſo great a maſter. And 
(whatever his own modeſty might have adviſed to the 


contrary) there is not one careleſs ſtroke of his but 


what ſhould be kept ſacred to poſterity. He could 
write nothing that was not worth the preſerving, being 


habitually a poet, and always inſpired. In this piece 
the judicious reader will find the turn of the verſe to be 


his; the ſame copious and lively imagery of fancy, the 
lame warmth of paſſion and delicacy of wit, that ſparkles 


"= * This and the two following Poems are not given with certainty 
25 Cowley's. They have been aſcribed to him; are poſſibly ge- 


nulne; and therefore are preſerved in this collection. 1285 


F See p. 16 of this volume. 
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in all his writings. And certainly no labours of a genius 
ſo rich in itſelf, and fo cultivated with learning and man. 
ners, can prove an unwelcome preſent to the world, 


7HAT' rage does England from itſelf divide, 
More than the ſeas from all the world beſide | ? 
From every part the roaring cannons play, 
From every part blood roars as loud as they. 
What Engliſh ground but ſill ſome moiſture bears, 


Of young men's blood, and more of mothers? tears ? On 
What air 's unthicken'd with the ſighs of wives, ] 
Though more of maids for their dear lovers' lives? By 

Alas! what triumphs can this victory new, 0 Th 

That dyes us red in blood and bluſhes too! W 

How can we wiſh that conqueſt, which beſtows Ti 

_ Cypreſs, not bays, upon the conquering brows ? h A 

It was not ſo when Henry's dreadful name, A 

Not ſword, nor cauſe, whole nations overcame. V 

To fartheſt Weſt did his ſwift conqueſts run, W 


Nor did his glory ſet but with the ſun. A 
| In vain did Roderic to his hold retreat, 1 
In vain had wretched Ireland call'd him great; þ 
Treland ! which now moſt baſely we begin 1 
"To labour more to loſe than he to win. ( 
It was not ſo when in the happy Eaſt, 
Richard, our Mars, Venus's Iſle rolſeſt: 
*Gainft the proud Moon he th* Engliſh croſs di (play „d, 
Eclips'd one horn, and th' other paler made; 
When our dear lives we ventur'd bravely there, ; 


And digg'd our own to gain Chriſt's OA: 
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That ſacred tomb, which, ſhould we now eier, 
We ſhould with as much zeal fight to deſtroy! 
The precious ſigns of our dead Lord we ſcorn, 
And ſee his croſs worſe than his body torn; 
We hate it now both for the Greek and Jew, 
To us 'tis fooliſhneſs and ſcandal too. 


To what with worſhip the fond Papiſt falls, 


That the fond zealot a curs'd idol calls: 

do, twixt their double madneſs, here 's the odds, 

One makes falſe devils, t' other makes falſe gods. 
It was not ſo when Edward prov'd his cauſe, 


By a ſword ſtronger than the Salique laws, [ fight, 
Tho? fetch'd from Pharamond; when the French did 


With women's hearts, againſt the women's right. 
Th' afflicted ocean his firſt conqueſt bore, 


And drove red waves to the ſad Gallic ſhore: 


As if he ad angry with that element been, 

Which his wide ſoul bound with an iſland in. 

Where 's now that ſpirit with which at Creſſy we, 
And Poictiers, forc'd from Fate a victory? 5 
Tuo kings at once we brought ſad captives home, 
A triumph ſcarcely known to ancient Rme! 
Two foreign kings: but now, alas! we ſtrive, 

Our own, our own good ſovereign to captive | 

It was not ſo when Agincourt was won; 

Under great Henry ſerv'd the rain and ſun : 

A nobler fight the ſun himſelf ne'er knew, 

Not when he ſtopt his courſe a fight to view! 

Then Death's old archer did more ſkilful grow, 
And learned to ſoot more ſure from ch! Engliſh bow; 
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Then France was her own ftory ſadly taught, 
And felt how Cæſar and how Edward fought. 

It was not ſo when that vaſt fleet of Spain 

Lay torn and ſcatter'd on the Engliſh main; 
Through the proud world a virgin terror ftrook; 

The Auſtrian crowns, and Rome's ſeven hills, ſhe ſhook! 
To her great Neptune homag'd all his ſtreams, 

And all the wide-ftretch'd ocean was her Thames, 
Thus our forefathers fought, thus bravely bled, 
Thus ſtill they live, whilſt we alive are dead; 
Such acts they did, that Rome, and Cæſar too, 

Might envy thoſe whom once they did ſubdue. 
Me re not their offspring; ſure our heralds lye; 
But born we know not how, as now we die; 

Their precious blood we could not venture thus: 
Some Cadmus, ſure, ſow'd ſerpents? teeth tor 1 us; 
We could not elſe by mutual fury fall, 
Whilſt Rhine and Sequan for our armies call: | 

Chuſe war or peace, you have a prince, you Know, 

As fit for both, as both are fit for you; 

Furious as lightning, when war's tempeſt came, 

But calm in peace, calm as a lambent flame. 

Have you forgot thoſe happy years of late, 
That ſaw nought ill, but us that were ingrate ; 
Such years, as if earth's youth return'd had been, 

And that old ſerpent, Time, had caſt his ſkin? 

As gloriouſly and gently did they move, 

As the bright ſun that meaſures them above; 

Then only in books the learn'd could miſery ſee, . 

And the unlearn'd ned er heard of miſery. 


Then 


K 


The plague, we know, drives all diſcaſes out. 
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Then happy James with as deep quiet reign'd, 

As in his heavenly throne, by death, he gain'd; 

And, left this blefling with his life ſhould ceaſe, 

He left us Charles, the pledge of future peace 

Charles, under whom, with much ado, no leſs 

Than fixteen years We endur*d our happineſs ; 

Till in a moment, in the North, we find 

4 tempeſt conjur'd up without a wind. 

As ſoon the North her kindneſs did repent; 

Firſt the peace-maker, and next war, ſhe ſent. 

Juſt Tweed, that now had with long peace forgot 

On which ſide dwelt the Engliſh, which the Scot, 

Saw glittering arms ſhine ſadly on his face, 
Whilſt all th? affrighted fiſh ſank down apace. 

No blood did then from this dark quarrel grow, 

It gave blunt wounds, that bled not out till now ! 


For Jove, who might have us'd his thundering pow er, 


Choſe to fall calmly in a golden ſhower ! 

A way we found to conquer, which by none 
Of all our thrifty anceſtors was known; 

So ſtrangely prodigal of late we are, 


We there buy peace, and here at home buy war. 


How could a war ſo ſad and barbarous pleaſe, 
But firſt by ſlandering thoſe bleſt days of peace: 7 


Through all the excrements of ſtate they pry, 
| Like emp'ricks, to find out a malady; 1 
And then with deſperate boldneſs they endeavour, 


Th' ague to cure by bringing-in a fever: 
The way is ſure to expel ſome ill, no doubt; 


What 


TTT 

What ſtrange wild fears did every morning breed, 
Till a ſtrange fancy made us ſick indeed! 
And cowardice did valour's place ſupply, 

Like thoſe that kill themſelves for fear to die ! 
What frantic diligence in theſe men appears, 

That fear all ills, and act o'er all their fears! 
Thus into war we ſcar'd ourſelves; and wo 
But Aaron's ſons, that the firſt trumpet blew ? 
Fond men! who knew not that they were to keep 
For God, and not for ſacrifice, their ſheep! 

The churches firſt this murderous doctrine ſow, : 

And learn to kill, as well as bury, now: 

The marble tombs where our forefathers lie, 

Sweated with dread of too much company; 
And all their ſleeping aſhes ſhook for fear, 


Leſt thouſand ghoſts ſhould come and ſhroud them there, 


Petitions next from every town they frame, 
To be reſtor'd to them from whom they came: 
The ſame ſtyle all, and the ſame ſenſe, does pen, 

Alas! they? allow ſet forms of prayer to men. 

Oh happy we, if men would neither hear 
Their ſtudied form, nor God their ſudden prayer. | 

They will be heard, and, in unjuſteſt wiſe, 

The many-headed rout for juſtice cries; 

They call for blood, which now I fear does call 
For blood again, much louder than they all. 

In ſenſeleſs clamours, and confuſed noiſe, 

We loft that rare, and yet unconquer'd voice; 

So, when the ſacred Thracian lyre was drown'd 
In the Biftonian women's mixed ſound, 


The 2 
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The wondering ſtones, that came before to hear, 
Forgot themſelves, and turn'd his murderers there. 
The ſame loud ſtorm blew the grave mitre down; 
It blew down that, and with it ſhook the crown. 
Then firſt a ſtate, without a church, begun; 
Comfort thyſelf, dear church! for then *twas done. 
The ſame great ſtorm to ſea great Mary drove; 
The ſea could not ſuch dangerous tempeſts move: 
The ſame drove Charles into the North, and then 
Would readilier far have driven him back again. 

To fly from noiſe of tumults is no ſhame; 
Ne'er will their armies force them to the fame ; F 
They all his caſtles, all his towns, invade, 

He 's a large priſoner in all England made! 
He muſt not paſs to Ireland's weeping ſhore; 


Thewounds theſe ſurgeons make muſt yield 0 more; 3 


He muſt not conquer his lewd rebels there, 
Leſt he ſhould learn by that to do it here. 

The ſea they ſubject next to their command; 
The ſea, that crowns our kings and all their land. 


Thus poor they leave him, their baſe pride and ſcorn, 


As poor as theſe, now mighty men, were born : 
When ftrait whole armies meet in Charles's right; 
How no man knows, but here they are, and fight. 
A man would ſwear, that ſaw this alter'd ſtate, 
Kings were call'd gods becauſe they could create 
Vain men; *tis Heaven this firſt aſſiſtance brings, 
The fame is Lord of Hoſts that 's King of Fings. 
Had men forſook him, angels from above 
(Th' Aſſyrian did leſs their juſtice move) 
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Would all have muſter'd in his righteous aid, 
And thunder *gainft your cannon would have play'g, 
It needs not fo, for man deſires to right 
Abus'd mankind, and wretches you muſt fight, 
Wor'ſter firſt ſaw 't, and trembled at the view; 
Too well the ills of civil war ſhe knew. 
Twice did the flames of old her towers invade, 
Twice call'd ſhe in vain for her own Severn's aid, 
Here firſt the rebel winds began to roar, 
Brake looſe from the juſt fetters which they bore; 


Here mutinous waves above their ſhore did ſwell, Und 
And the firft ſtorm of that dire winter fell. Ani 
But when the two great brethren once appear'd, He 
And their bright heads, like Leda's offspring, rear'd; WM An 
When thoſe ſea-calming ſons from Jove were ſpied, Sec 
The winds all fled, the waves all ſunk and died! Sh 
How fought great Rupert, with what rage and kill! I He 
Enough to have conquer'd had his cauſe been ill! Ar 
Comely young man! and yet his dreadful fight He 
The rebels? blood to their faint hearts does git. Cl 
In vain, alas! it ſeeks fo weak defence; T 


For his keen ſword brings it again from thence. 
Vet grieves he at the laurels thence he bore; 
Alas, poor Prince! they 'Il fight with him no more; 
His virtue *ll be echps'd with too much fame, 

Henceforth He will not conquer, but his Name. 
Here —— with tainted blood the field did ſtain, 
By his own ſacrilege, and 's country's curſes, ſlain. 
The firſt commander did Heaven's vengeance ſhew, 

And led the rebels“ van to ſhades below. 


On 


Jn 
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On two fair hills both armies next are ſeen, 
Th! affrighted valley fighs and ſweats between; 
Here Angels did with fair expectance ſtay, . 
And wiſh'd good things to a king as mild as they; 
There Fiends with hunger waiting did abide, 
And curſed both, but ſpurr'd-on th' guilty fide. 
Here ſtood Religion, her looks gently ſage, 
Aged, but much more comely for her age! 
There Schiſm, old hag, tho' ſeeming young, appears, 
As ſnakes by caſting ſkins renew their years; | 
Undecent rags of ſeveral dyes ſhe wore, 
And in her hand torn liturgies ſhe bore. 
Here Loyalty an humble croſs diſplay'd, 
And ftill, as Charles paſs'd by, ſhe bow* d and pray'd 
Sedition there her crimſon banner ſpreads, £2 
Shakes all her hands, and roars with all her ks; 
Her knotty hairs were with dire ſerpents twiſt, _ 
And every ſerpent at each other hiſs'd. 
Here ſtood white Truth, and her own hoſt does bleſs, 
Clad with thoſe arms of proof, her nakedneſs; 3 
There perjuries like cannons roar aloud, 
And lyes flew thick, like cannons? ſmoky * 
Here Learning and th' Arts met; as much they fear'd | 
As when the Hunns of old and Goths appear'd. i 
What ſhould they do? Unapt themſelves to fight, 
They promis'd noble pens the acts to write. 
There Ignorance advanc'd, and joy'd to ſpy 
So many that durſt fight they know not why ; 
From thoſe who moſt the ſlow-foul'd monks diſdain, 
From thoſe he Hopes the monks” dull age * 
a 3 e Here 
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Here Mercy waits, with ſad but gentle look, 
Never, alas! had ſhe her Charles forſook ! 
For mercy on her friends to Heaven ſhe cries, 


Whilſt Juſtice pulls down vengeance from the ſkies, - 
Oppreſſion there, Rapine, and Murder, ſtood, Pur 
Ready, as was the field, to drink their blood: Le 
A thouſand wronged ſpirits amongſt them moan'd, Por 
And thrice the ghoſt of mighty Strafford groan'd, Wi 
Now flew their cannon thick through wounded air, To 
Sent to defend, and kill, their ſovereign there. On 
More than he them, the bullets fear” d his head, = 
And at his feet lay innocently dead; _ Bu 
They knew not what thoſe men that ſent them meant, I 7 


: And acted their pretence, not their intent. Ju 
This was the day, this the firſt day, that ſhew'd : 1 
How much to Charles for our long peace we od. 


By this {kill here, and ſpirit, we underſtood, M 
From war nought kept him but his country's ; good. 1 
In his great looks what chearful anger ſhone! N 
Sad war, and joy ful triumphs, mix'd in one. 55 A 


In the ſame beams of his majeſtic eye, OE 
His own men life, his foes did death, eſpy. 8 
Great Rupert this, that wing great Wilmot leads, 
White-feather'd Conqueſt flies o'er both their heads. 
They charge, as if alone they 'd beat the fo, 

Whether their troops follow) d them up or no. 

They follow cloſe, and haſte into the fight, 

As ſwift as ſtrait the rebels make their flight. 8 
So ſwift the miſcreants fly, as if each fear 
And jealouſy they fram'd had met them there. 


ö 


They 
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They heard war's muſic, and away they flew, 
The trumpets fright worſe than the organs do. 
Their ſouls, which ſtill new bye-ways do invent, 
Out at their wounded backs perverſely went. 
Purſue no more; ye noble victors, ſtay, 
Leſt too much conqueſt loſe ſo brave a day! 
For ſtill the battle ſounds behind, and Fate 
will not give all; but ſets us here a rate: 
Too dear a rate ſhe ſets; and we muſt pay 
One honeſt man for ten ſuch knaves as they. 
Streams of black, tainted blood the field beſmear, 
But pure, well-colour'd drops ſhine here and there ; 1 1 
They ſcorn to mix with floods of baſer veins, — 
Jul. as the nobler moiſture oil diſdains. 5 | 
Thus fearleſs Lindſey, thus bold Aubigny, 
| Amidft the corpſe of man a rebels lie: 
More honourably than — c'er was found, 
With troops of living craltors circled round. 
Reſt, valiant ſouls, in peace! ye ſacred pair, 
And all whoſe deaths attended on you there, = 
You're kindly welcom'd to heaven's peacetul coaſt, — 
By all the reverend martyrs' noble hoſt : 
Your ſoaring fouls they meet with triumph, all 
Led Y great Stephen their old general. 
Go, —, now prefer thy flouriſhing ſtate 
Above thoſe murder'd heroes? doletul fate; 
Enjoy that life which thou durſt baſely ſave, 
And thought'ſt a ſaw- pit nobler than a grave. 
Thus many ſav'd themſelves, and night the reſt, 
Night, that agrees with their dark actions beſt. 

Vor. VII. MN N A am 
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A diſmal ſhade did heaven's ſad face o *erflow, 
Dark as the night ſlain rebels found below: 
No gentle ſtars their chearful glories rear'd, 
 Aſham'd they were at what was done, and fear'd 
Left wicked men their bold excuſe ſhould frame 


From ſome ſtrange influence, and fo vail their ſhame, Me 
To Duty thus, Order and Law incline, . 

They who ne'er err from one eternal line; 1 
As juſt the ruin of theſe men they thought, Go 


As Siſera's was, gainſt whom themſelves had fougt Th 


Still they rebellions? ends remember well, - oF 1.6 
Since Lucifer the great, their ſhining captain, fel. Ar 
For this the bells they ring, and not in vain; | Tj 

Well might they all ring out for thouſands dan: Hy 


| For this the bonfires their glad lightneſs ſpread, 


When funeral flames might more befit their dead: A 
For this with ſolemn thanks they tire their God, H 
And, whilſt they feel it, mock th* Almighty's rod; T 

They proudly now abuſe his juſtice more, T 
Than his long mercies they abus'd before. E 
Yet theſe the men that true religion boaſt, : 
The pure and holy, holy, holy, hoſt! 0 
What great reward for ſo much zeal is given ? E 


| Why, Heaven has thank'd chem fince as * thank'd 

teren. 

Witness thou Brentford, "ER ho ancient town, | 
How many in thy ſtreets fell groveling down: 
Witneſs the red-coats weltering in their gore, 

And dy'd anew into the name they bore : 


Witneſs 
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Witneſs their men blow'd up into the air 
(All elements their ruins joy'd to ſhare) ; 
jn the wide air quick flames their bodies tore, 
Thea, drown'd in waves, they re toſt by waves to ſhore: 
Witeſs thou Thames, thou waft amaz'd to ſee 
Men madly run to ſave themſelves in thee; 
In vain, for rebels? lives thou would'ſt not ſave, 
And down they ſunk beneath thy conquering wave. 
Good; reverend Thames! the beſt-belov'd of all 
Thoſe noble blood that meet at Neptune's hall; 
London's proud towers, which do thy head adorn, 
Are not thy glory now, but grief and ſcorn. 
Thou griev'ſt to ſee the white-nam'd palace ſhine, 
Without the beams of its own lord and thine : 
Thy lord, which is to all as good and free, 
As thou, kind flood! to thine own banks canſt be. 
How does thy peaceful back diſdain to bear 
The rebels? buſy pride at Weſtminſter | 
Thou, who thyſelf doſt without murmuring Pay 
Eternal tribute to thy prince the ſea. 

To Oxford next great Charles in triumph came, 
Oxford, the Britiſh Muſes? ſecond fame. 
Here learning with ſome ſtate and reverence looks, 
And dwells in buildings laſting as her books; = 
Both now-eternal, but they ad aſhes been, 
Had theſe religious Vandals once got in. 
Not Bodley's noble work their rage would ſpare, 
For books they know the chief malignants are. 
In vain they filence every age before; 
So pens of time to come will wound them more! 


. The 


Vet ſtill for peace the gentle conqueror ſues; 


Nor yet is the plain leſſon underſtood, 
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The temple's decent wealth, and modeſt ſtate, 


Had ſuffer'd; this their avarice, that their hate: 
Beggary and ſcorn into the church they *d bring, Ty, 
And made God glorious, as they made the king: Anc 
O happy town, that to lov'd Charles's fight, "Ty 
In thoſe fad times, gav'ſt ſafety and delight, Ane 
The fate which civil war itſelf doth bleſs ! Hin 
Scarce would'ſt thou change for peace this happineſs Ah 
Midſt all the joys which Heaven allows thee here; ] 
Think on thy ſiſter, and then ſhed a tear. Th 
What fights did this ſad winter ſee each day, ra 
Her winds and ſtorms came not ſo thick as they! Ur 
„et nought theſe far-loſt rebels could recall, He 


Not Marlborough's nor Cirenceſter” s fall. 
By his wrath they periſh, yet his love refuſe. 


Writ by kind Heaven in B— and H—'s blood. 
Chad and his church ſaw where their enemy lay, 
And with juſt red new-mark'd their holy-day. 
Fond men! this blow the injur'd Croſier ſtrook; 
Nought was more fit to periſn, but thy book. 
Such fatal vengeance did wrong'd Charlegrove new, 
Where both begun and ended too 
His ed rebellion; where his ſoul 's repaid 
With ſeparation, great as that he made. 
, Whoſe ſpirit mov'd o'er this mighty frame 
O' th* Britiſh iſle, and out this chaos came. 
, the man that taught confuſion's art; 
His treaſons reſtleſs, and yet noiſeleſs heart. 
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His aftive brain like Ztna's top appear'd, 
Where treaſon 's forg' d, yet no noiſe outward heard. 
was he contriv'd whate'er bold M— faid, 
And all the popular noiſe that P— has made; 
Twas he that taught the zealous rout to riſe, 
And be his flaves for ſome feign'd liberties: 
Him for this black deſign, hell thought moſt fit; 
Ah! wretched man, curs'd by too good a wit! 
If not all this your ſtubborn hearts can fright, 

Think on the Weſt, think on the Corniſh might : 
The Saxon fury, to that far-ſtretch'd place, 
Prove the torn relics of great Brutus? race: 
Here they of old did in long ſafety lie, 
Compaſs'd with ſeas, and a worſe enemy; . 
Ne'er till this time, ne'er did they meet with foes 
More cruel and more barbarcus than thoſe. 

Ye noble Britons, who ſo oft with blood 

Of Pagan hoſts have dy'd old Tamar 8 food; 

If any drop of mighty Uther till, 

Or Uther's mightier ſon, your veins does fill; 

Sew then that ſpirit, till all men think by you 
The doubtful tales of your great Arthur true: 
You 'ave ſhewn it, Britons, and have often done 
Things that have chear'd the weary, ſetting ſun. 
Again did Tamar your dread arms behold, 

As jaſt and as ſucceſsful as the old: _ = 
It kiſs'd the Corniſh banks, and vow'd to bring 
tis richeſt waves to feed th” enſuing ſpring; 
But murmur'd ſadly, and almoſt denyd 

Al fruitful moiſture to the Devon ide. 
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Ye ſons of war, by whoſe bold acts we ſee 
How great a thing exalted man may bez 
The world remains your debtor, that as yet 
Ye have not all gone forth and conquer'd it. 
J knew that Fate ſome wonders for you meant, 
When matchleſs Hopton to your coaſts ſhe ſent; 
Hopton ! ſo wiſe, he needs not Fortune's aid, 
So fortunate, his wiſdom 's uſeleſs made : 
Should his ſo-often-try'd companions fail, 
His ſpirit alone, and courage, would prevail. 
Miraculous man! how would I ſing thy praiſe, 
Had any Muſe crown'd me with half the bays 
Conqueſt hath given to thee; and next thy name 
Should Berkeley, Stanning, Digby, preſs to fame. 
_ Godolphin ! thee, thee Grenville | - I'd N 


But tears break off my verſe !— 


How oft has vanquiſh'd Stamford backward fled; 
| Swift as the parted ſouls of thoſe he led! 
How few did his huge multitudes defeat, 
For moſt are cyphers when the number 's great! 
. Numbers, alas! of men, that made no more 
Than he himſelf, ten thouſand times told o'er. 
Who hears of Stratton- fight, but muſt confeſs | 
All that he heard or read before was leſs; j ; 
Sad Germany can no ſuch trophy boaſt, 
For all the blood theſe twenty years ſhe as oſt. 
Vaſt was their army, and their arms were more 
Than th' hoſt of hundred- handed giants bore. 
So ſtrong their arms, it did almoſt appear 
. Secure, had neither arms nor men been there. 


In 
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In Hopton breaks, in break the Corniſh powers, 
Few, and ſcarce arm'd, yet was th' advantage ours: 
What doubts could be, their outward ſtrength to win, 
When we bore arms and magazine within? 
The violent ſword's outdid the muſket's ire 

It ſtrook the bones, and there gave dreadful fire: 
We ſcorn'd their thunder; and the reeking blade 

A thicker ſmoke than all their cannon made; 
Death and loud tumults fill*d the place around 
With fruitleſs rage ; fall'n rebels bite the ground 1 
The arms we gain'd were wealth, bodies o' th' foe, 
All that a full-fraught victory can beſtow ! 
Yet ſtays not Hopton thus, but ſtill proceeds; 
Purſues himſelf through all his glorious deeds: 
With Hertford and the Prince he joins his fare ; 
(The Belgian trophies on their j journey wait) ; 

The Prince, who oft had check'd proud W— 8 fine, 
And fool'd that flying conqueror's empty name; $ 
Till by his loſs that fertile monſter thriv'd; 
This ſerpent cut in parts rejoin'd and liv'd : 
It liv'd, and would have ſtung us deeper yet, 
But that bold Grenville its whole fury met; 
He fold, like Decius, his devoted breath, _ 
And left the commonwealth heir to his death. 

Hail, mighty ghoſt! look from on high, and ſee 
How much our hands and ſwords remember thee ! 
At Roundway Heath, our rage at thy great fall 
Whet all our ſpirits, and made us Grenvilles all. 
One thouſand horſe beat all their numerous power ; 


Bleſs me! and where was then their conqueror ? 
M 4 omen 
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Too weak to ſtand, and yet too ſlow for flight. 
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Coward of fame, he flies in haſte away; 
Men, arms, and name, leaves us, the victors? prey. 
What meant thoſe iron regiments which he brought, | 
That moving ſtatues ſeem'd, and ſo they fought ? 
No way for death but by diſeaſe appear'd, 

Cannon, and mines, and ſiege, they ſcarcely fear'd: 
Till, *gainft all hopes, they prov'd in this ſad fight 


The Furies howl'd aloud through trembling air; 
Th” aſtoniſh'd ſnakes fell ſally from their hair: 
To Lud's proud town their haſty ſlight they took, 
'The towers and temples at their entrance ſhook, 
In vain their loſs they? attempted to diſguiſe, 
And muitered up new troops of fruitleſs lyes : 
God fought himſelf, nor could th' event be leſs; 

Bright Conqueſt walks the fields in all her dreſs. 
Could this white day a gift more grateful bring? 
Oh yes! it brought bleſs'd Mary to the King 

In Keynton field they met; at once they view 

Their former victory, and enjoy a new: 
Keynton, the place that Fortune did approv e, 
To be the nobleſt ſcene of war and love. 
Through the glad vale ten thouſand Cupids fled, 
And chac'd the wandering ſpirits of rebels dead; 
Still the lewd ſcent of abe e did they fear, b 
And ſcatter'd eaſtern ſmells through all the air. | ; In 
| Look, happy mount! look well! for this is ſhe, 55 II 
That toil'd and trav el'd for thy victory: | 
Thy flouriſhing head to her with reverence > bow; 

T o her thou ow'lt that fame which crowns thee now. 
| From 
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from far-ſtretch'd ſhores they felt her ſpirit and — 3 
gunces and God at any diſtance fight. 
ber return well might ſhe? a conqueſt have! L 
Whoſe very abſence ſuch a conqueſt gave.— 

This in the Weſt; nor did the North beſtow 

[fs cauſe their uſual gratitude to ſhow : 

Fith much of ſtate brave Cavendiſh led them forth, 

4 ſvift and fierce as tempeſt from the north; 
(wendiſh ! whom every Grace, and every Muſe, 
did at his birth, and for their own did chuſe: 

V good a wit they meant not ſhould excel 

n arms; but now they ſee 't, and like it well: 

o large is that rich empire of his heart, 

Well may they reſt contented with a part. 

ow ſoon he forc'd the northern clouds to flight, 

And ſtruck confuſion into form and ligt! 

frarce did the Power Divine in fewer days 

peaceful world out of a chaos raiſe. 

indford and Leeds prop'd up their ſinking fame; 
Mey bragg' d of hoſts, and Fairfax was a name. 
Leeds, Bradford, Fairfax? powers are ſtrait their own, | 
1; quickly as they vote. men overthrown : : 
bootes from his wain look'd down below, 

ind ſaw our victory move not half ſo ſlow. 
lice the gallant Earl break through the foes ; 
h duſt and ſweat how gloriouſly he ſhows !. 

Il fee him lead the pikes; what will he do! * 
Defend him, Heaven ! oh, whither will he go? 
bp to the cannons? mouth he leads! in vain 

þ * {peak loud death, and threaten „ till they” re ta'en. 
: 80 
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o Capaneus two armies fill'd with wonder, 
When he charg'd Jove, and grappled with his thunder 
Both hoſts with ſilence and with terror ſhook, 

As if not he, but they, were thunder- ſtrook. 

The courage here, and boldneſs, was no leſs; 

Only the cauſe was better, and ſucceſs. 

Heaven will let nought be by their cannon done, 
Since at Edgehill they finn'd, and Burlington, 

Go now, your filly calummes repeat, 

And make all Papiſts whom you cannot beat ! 

| Let the world know ſome way, with whom you re vext, 


And vote them Turks when they o'erthrow you next! | 


Why will you die, fond men ! why will you — 
At this fond rate your country's ſlaver ?? 

Is 't liberty ? What are thoſe threats we hear? * 
Why do you thus th' old and new priſon fill ? 
When that 's the only why; becauſe you will? 
Fain would you make God too thus tyrannous be, 

And damn poor men by ſuch a ſtiff decree. 

Is 't property? Why do ſuch numbers, then, 
From God beg vengeance, and relief from men? 

Why are th? eſtates and goods ſeiz'd-on, of * 
Whom covetous or malicious men miſcall? 
What 's more our own than our own lives? But oh 
Could Yeomans or could Bourchier find it ſo * 
The barbarous coward, always us'd to fly, 

; Did know no other way to fee men die. 


A line is 3 evidently wanting ; but the Geſe is in all the 
copies hitherto Eneun. | 
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Or is 't religion What then mean your lyes, 
Your ſacrileges, and pulpit-blaſphemies ? 

Why are all ſects let looſe that ere had birth, 


Since Luther s noiſe wak' d the lethargic earth ? 
The Author ewent 10 8 
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O two rude waves, by ſtorms together thrown, 
Roar at each other, fight, and then grow one. 

Religion is a circle; men contend, 

And run the round in diſpute, without end: 

Now, in a circle, who go contrary, 

Muſt, at the laſt, meet of neceflity. 

The Roman Catholic, to advance the cauſe, 

Allows a lye, and calls it Pia Frau 

| The Puritan approves and does the ſame, 

Diſlikes nought in it but the Latin name: 

He flows with his devices, and dares lye 

In very deed, in truth, and verity. 

He v;hines, and fighs-out lyes with ſo much ruth, 

As if he griev'd *cauſe he could ne'er ſpeak truth. 

Lyes have poſſeſs'd the preſs ſo, as their due, 

"Twill ſcarce, I fear, henceforth print Bibles true. 

Lyes for their next ſtrong fort ha? th? pulpit choſe; | 

There they throng out at th? preacher's mouth and noſe, 5 

And, howe'er groſs, are certain to beguile 

The poor book-turners of the middle iſle; 

Nay, to th' Almighty's ſelf they have been bold 

To lye; and their blaſphemous miniſter told, 

_ I or oe They 
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They might ſay falſe to God; for if they were 2 
Beaten, he knew 't not, for he was not there. 
But God, who their great thankfulneſs did ſee, 
Rewards them ſtrait with another victory, 
Juſt ſuch an one as Brentford ; and, fans doubt, 
Will weary, ere 't be long, their gratitude out. 
Not all the legends of the ſaints of old, 
Not vaſt Baronius, nor ſly Surius, hold 
Such plenty of apparent lyes as are 
In your own author, Jo. Browne, Cleric. Par. 
Beſides what your ſmall poets ſaid or writ, 
Brookes, Strode, and the baron of the bau, fit 5 


With many a mental reſervation, 

You 'll maintain liberty :—Reſery'd © your own.” 
For th' public good the ſums rais'd you Il diſburſe; | 

| —Reſerv'd “ the greater part, for your own purſe,” ? 


You 'll root the Cavaliers out, every man; 
— Faith, let it be reſerv'd here “ if ye can.” 
| You ' make our gracious Charles a _ king; 


—Reſerv'd “ in heaven” —for thither ye would bring 


His royal head; the only ſecure room 
For kings; where ſuch as you will never come. 

To keep th' eſtates oꝰ thꝰ ſubjects you pretend; 
| —Reſery'd © in your own trunks.” You will defend 
The church of England, *tis your proteſtation; 


But that's“ New''-England by a ſmall Reſervation, 


Power of diſpenſing oaths the Papiſts claim; 
Caſe hath got leave of God to do the ſame: 
For you do hate all ſwearing fo, that when 
You ' ve ſworn an oath, ye break it ſtrait again. 


A curſe 
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A curſe upon you! which hurts moſt theſe nations, 
Cavaliers? ſwearing, or your proteſtations ? 
Nay, though oaths be by you ſo much abhor'd, 
V allow © God damn me“ in the Puritan Lord. 

They keep the Bible from laymen; but ye 
Avoid this, for ye have no laity. 
They in a foreign and unknown tongue pray, 
You in an unknown ſenſe your prayers ſay; 
so that this difference twixt you does enſue, 
Fools underſtand not them, not wiſe men you. 

They an unprofitable zeal have got 
Of invocating ſaints, that hear them not : 
'Twere well you did ſo; nought may more e be fear'd, 
In your fond prayers, than that they ſhould be Ren... 
To them your nonſenſe well enough might paſs, 
They 'd ne'er ſee that i th' divine looking-glaſs. C 
Nay, whether you *d worſhip ſaints is not known, 
For ye ave as yet, of your religion, none, 
They by good-works think to be juſtify'd: 
You into the ſame error deeper ſlide; 
You think by works too juſtify*d to be, 
And thoſe ill-works—lyes, treaſon, perjury. 
But, oh! your faith is mighty; that hath been, 
As true faith ought to be, of things unſeen: 
At Wor'ſter, Brentford, and Edgehill, we ſee, 
Only by faith, ye *ave got the victory. 
duch is your faith, and ſome ſuch unſeen way, 
The public faith at laſt your debts will pay. 
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They hold free-will (that —— their foul may 


bind) 
As the great privilege of all mankind 
You're here more moderate; for tis your intent 
To make *t a privilege but of parliament. 
They forbid priefts to marry : you worſe doz 
Their marriage you allow, yet puniſh too; _ 
For you'd make prieſts ſo poor, that upon all 
Who marry ſcorn and beggary muſt fall. 
They a bold power o'er ſacred ſcriptures take, 
Blot out ſome clauſes, and ſome new ones make: 
| Your great lord Jeſuit Brookes publickly faid 
(Brookes, whom too little learning hath made mad), 


Tlhhat to correct the Creed ye ſhould do well, | 


And blot-out Chriſt's nne! into hell. 


Repent, wild man! or you *ll ne'er change, 1 fear, 2 


The ſentence of your own deſcending there. 
Yet modeſtly they uſe the Creed; for they 

Would take the Lord's-Prayer root and branch away: 
And wiſely ſaid a Levite of our nation, 

The Lord's-Prayer was a Popiſh 1 innovation. 
Take heed, you'll grant ere long it ſhould be dad, 
An *t be but to deſire your daily bread. 
They keep the people ignorant: and you 
. Kay both the people and yourſelves ſo too. 

They blind obedience and blind duty teach: 
You blind rebellion and blind faction preach; 
Nor can I blame you much, that ye advance 

That which can only ſave you, Ignorance; _ 


3 | Though 
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Though, Heaven be prais'd! 't has oft been proved 
well, 
Your ignorance 1s not invincible : | 
Nay, ſuch bold lyes to God himſelf ye vaunt, 
As if you 'd fain keep him too ignorant. 
Limbus and Purgatory they believe, 
For leſſer finners ; that is, I conceive, 
Malignants only: you this trick does pleaſe ; 
For the ſame cauſe ye *ave made new Limbuſes, 
Where we may he impriſon'd long, ere we 
A day of judgment in your courts ſhall ſee. 
But Pym can, like the Pope, with this diſpenſe, 
And for a bribe deliver ſouls from W 
Their councils claim infallibility: 
Such muſt your Conventicle-ſynod bez 
And teachers from all parts of th? earth ye call, 
To make 't a Council Oecumenical. 
They ſeveral times appoint from meats? t- abſtain: 
You now for th' Irifh wars a faſt ordain; 
And, that that kingdom might be ſure to faſt, 
Ye take a courſe to ſtarve them all at laſt: 
Nay, though ye keep no eves, F ay, nor Lent, 
Not to dreſs meat on Sundays you *re content; 
Then you repeat, repeat, and pray, and pray, 
Your teeth keep ſabbath, and tongues working-day, 
They preſerve relicks: you have few or none, 
Unleſs the clout ſent to John Pym be one; 
Or Holles's rich widow, ſhe who carry'd 
a relick in her womb before ſhe marry'd. 
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They in ſucceeding Peter take a pride: 

So do you; for your maſter ye *ave deny'd, 

But chiefly Peter's privilege ye chooſe, 

At your own wills to bind and to unlooſe. 

He was a fiſherman; you *ll be ſo too, 

When nothing but your ſhips are left to you: 

He went to Rome; to Rome you backward ride 

(Though both your goings are by ſome deny d) 

Nor is 't a contradiction, if we ſay, 

| You go to Rome the quite contrary way. 


8 He dy'd o' th* croſs; that death 's unuſual now; 


The gallows is molt like 't, and that 's for you. 
They love church-muſic; it offends your ſenſe, 


And therefore ye have ſung it out from thence; 


Which ſhews, if right your mind be ee 
Vou hate it not as muſic, but as good: 
Your madneſs makes you ſing as much as they 
Dance who are bit with a Tarantula. 
Bat do not to yourſelves, alas! appear 
The moſt religious traitors that e'er were, 
Becauſe your troops finging of pſalms do go; 
There 's many a traitor has march'd Holborn fo. 
Nor was 't your wit this holy project bore; 


Tweed and the Tyne have ſeen thoſe tricks before. 


They of ſtrange miracles and wonders tell: 
Vou are yourſelves a kind of miracle; 
Ev'n ſuch a miracle as in writ divine 


We read 0'—th' devil's hurrying down the ine. 


They have made i images to fpeak : tis faid, 
Lou a dull image have your Speaker made; 
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And, that your bounty in offerings might abound, 
Ye' ave to that idol giv'n fix thouſand pound. 
They drive-out devils, they ſay: here ye begin 
Jo differ, I confeſs—you let them in. 
They maintain tranſubſtantiation 
You, by a contrary philoſophers*-=ſtone, 
To tranſubſtantiate metals have the ſkill, 
And turn the kingdom's gold to ir'n and ſteel. 
I' th' ſacrament ye differ; but *tis noted, 
Bread muſt be fleſh, wine blood, if e' er 't be voted. 
They make the Pope their head; y' exalt for him, 
Primate and W maſter Pym; 
Nay, White, who fits i“ th' infallible chair, 
And moſt infallibly ſpeaks nonſenſe there; 
Nay, Cromwell, Pury, Whiſtler, Sir John ada 
He who does ſay, and ſay, and ſay, and ſay; 
Nay, Lowry, who does new church-government wiſh, 
And propheſies, like Jonas, midſt the fiſh ; 
Who can ſuch various buſineſs wiſely ſway, 
Handling both herrings and biſhops in one day: 
Nay, all your preachers, women, boys, and men, 
From maſter Calamy to miſtreſs Ven, 
Are perfect Popes, in their own pariſh, grown; | 
For, to out-do the ſtory of pope Joan, 
Your women preach too, and are like to be 
The whores of Babylon as much as ſhe. 
They depoſe kings by force: by force you d 61 i, 5 
But firſt uſe fair means to perſuade them to it. 
They dare kill kings: and *twixt ye here 's the ſtrife, 
That you dare ſhoot-at kings to ſave their life: : 1 5 
, . N And 
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And what 's the difference, pray, ee N * 


By the Pope's Bull or your Ox general? 


Three kingdoms thus ye ſtrive to make your own, 
| And, like the Pope, uſurp a triple crown. 


Such is your faith, ſuch your religion; 


Let 's view your manners now, and then I've done. 
Vour covetouſneſs let gaſping Ireland tell, 


Where firſt the Iriſh lands, and next ye ſell 


The Engliſh blood, and raiſe rebellion here 
With that which ſhould ſuppreſs and quench it there, 


What mighty ſums have ye ſqueez'd out o' th' city 
Enough to make them poor, and ſomething . 


Exciſe, loans, contributions, poll-monies, 
Bribes, plunder, and ſuch parliament priv'leges, 
Are words which you ne'er learnt in holy writ, 5 
Till th' Spirit, and your Synod, mended it. 
Where 's all the twentieth part now, which hath been 
Paid you by ſome, to forfeit the nineteen? 
Where 's all the goods diſtrain'd, and plunders paſt? 
For you *re grown wretched pilfering knaves at laſt; | 


Deſcend to braſs and pewter, till of law,” 
Like Midas, all ye touch'd muſt needs be plate. 
By what vaſt hopes is your ambition fed? 


Tis writ in blood, and may be plainly read: 
| You mult have places, and the kingdom ſway ; 


The king muſt be a ward to your lord Say. 
Your innocent Speaker to the Rolls muſt riſe; 


Six thouſand pound hath made him proud and wile. 

EKimbolton for his father's place doth call, 

Would be like him ;—would he were, face and all! 
| Lack 
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Tack would always be lord-mayor; and fo 
May always be, as much as he 1s now. 
For the Five members, they ſo richly thrive, 
"That they would always be but Members five. 
Only Pym doth his natural right enforce, 
By th' mother's fide he's Maſter of the horſe. 
Moſt ſhall have places by theſe popular tricks, 
The reſt muſt be content with biſhopricks. 
For *tis gainſt ſuperſtition you 're intent; 
Firſt to root out that great church-ornament, 
Money and lands: your ſwords, alas! are drawn 
Againſt the Biſhop, not his cap, or lawn. 
O O let not ſuch lewd ſacrilege begin, 
T empted by Henry's rich, ſucceſsful fin ! 
Henry! the monſter-king of all that age; 
Wild in his luſt, but wilder in his rage. 
Expect not you his fate, though Hotham thrives 
In imitating Henry's tricks for wives; 
Nor fewer churches hopes, than wives, to ſee 
Buried, and then their lands his own to be. 
Ve boundleſs tyrants ! how do you outvy 
Th Athenians? Thirty, Rome's Decemviry * 
In rage, injuſtice, cruelty, as far 
Above thoſe men, as you in number are. 
What myſteries of iniquity do we ſee! 
New priſons made to defend liberty! 
Our goods forc'd from us for property's ſake; 
And all the real nonſenſe which ye make ! 
Ship-money was unjuſtly tab en, ye ſay ; 
Unjuſther far, you take the ſhips away. 
e | The 
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The High Commiſſion you call'd tyranny : 


Ve did! good God! what is the High Committee? 


Ye ſaid that gifts and bribes preferments bought: 
By money and blood too they now are ſought. 
To the king's will, the laws men ſtrove to draw: 


The ſubjects' will is now become the law. 
T was fear'd a new religion would begin: 
All new religions, now, are enter'd in. 


The king delinquents to protect did ſtrive: 
What clubs, pikes, halberts, lighters, ſav'd the Five! ! 
You think th? parl'ment like your ſtate of grace; 
Whatever ſins men do, they keep their Place. 


Invaſions then were fear'd againſt the ſtate; _ 

And Strode ſwore laſt year * would be eighty-eight, 
Vou bring-in foreign aid to your defigns, 
Firſt thoſe great foreign forces of Divines, 


With which ſhips from America were fraught; 
Rather may ſtinking tobacco {ſtill be brought 


From thence, I ſay: next, ye the Scots invite, 
Which you term brotherly-aſſiſtance, right; 
For England you intend with them to ſhare: 


They, who, alas! but younger brothers are, 
Muſt have the momes for their portion; 
The houſes and the lands will be your own. 


We thank you for the wounds which we endure, 
Whilſt ſcratches and ſlight pricks ye {eek | to cure 3 ; 
We thank you for true real fears, at laſt, 


Which free us from ſo 8 falſe « ones s paſty 
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We thank you for the blood which fats our coaſt, 
As a juſt debt paid to great Strafford's ghoſt; : 
We thank you for the ills receiv'd, and all 
Which yet by your good care in time we ſhall ; 
We thank you, and our gratitude 's as great 
As yours, when you thank'd God for being beat. 


THE CHARACTER OF AN HOLY-SISTER. 


SHE that can fit three ſermons in a day, 
Ard of thoſe three ſcarce bear three words away; 
dhe that can rob her huſband, to repair 
A budget-prieſt, that noſes a long prayer; 
She that with lamp- black purifies her ſhoes, 
And with half-eyes and Bible ſoftly goes; 
She that her pockets with lay-goſpel ſtuffs, 
And edifies her looks with little ruffs; 
She that loves ſermons as ſhe does the reſt, 
Still ſtanding ſtiff that longeſt are the beſt; 
She that will lye, yet ſwear ſhe hates a lyar, 
Except it be the man that will lie by her; 
She that at chriſtenings thirſteth for more ſack, 
And draws the broadeſt handkerchief for cake; 
ohe that ſings pſalms devoutly next the ſtreet, 
And beats her maid i' th” kitchen, where none ſee * tz 
She that will fit in ſhop for five hours ſpace, 
And regiſter the fins of all that paſs, 
Damn at firſt ſight, and proudly dares to fay, 
That none can poſſibly be ſav'd but they 
= That 
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That hang religion 3 in a naked ear, 
And judge men's hearts according to their hair; 


That could afford to doubt, who wrote beſt ſenſe, 


Moſes, or Dod on the commandements; 

She that can ſigh, and cry Queen Elizabeth,” 25 
Rail at the Pope, and ſcratch-out“ ſudden death :” 
And for all this can give no reaſon Why: 
This is an W verily. 
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TOLL ſing of heroes and of kings, 
In mighty numbers, mighty things. 

Begin, my Muſe ! but lo! the ſtrings 

To my great ſong rebellious prove ; 

The ſtrings will ſound of nought but love. 

| broke them all, and put on new; 
'Tis this or nothing ſure will do. 

Theſe ſure (ſaid I) will me obey; 

Theſe, ſure, heroick notes will play. 
Strait I began with thundering Jove, 
And all th' immortal powers ; but Love, 
Love ſmil'd, and from my' enfeebled lyre 
Came gentle airs, ſuch as inſpire 
Melting love and ſoft defire, 
Peel then, heroes! farewell, kings! 
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And mighty numbers, mighty things! 
Love tunes my heart juſt to my ſtrings. 
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HE thirſty earth ſoaks up the rain, 
And drinks, and gapes for drink: again, 
The er ſuck-in the earth, and are 
With conſtant drinking freſh and fair; 
The ſea itſelf (which one would think 
Should have but little need of _— 
Drinks twice ten thouſand rivers up, 
So fill'd that they o'erflow the cup. 
The buſy ſun (and one would cues. = 
By 's drunken fiery face no leſs) _ 
Drinks up the ſea, and, when he 'as done, 
The moon and ſtars drink up the ſun: 
They drink and dance by their own light; 
They diink and revel all the night. 
Nothing in nature 's ſober found, 
But an eternal health goes round. 
Fill up the bowl then, fill it high, 
Fill all the glaſſes there; for Why 
Should every creature drink but j 
Why, man of morals, tell me why? 
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IB ER AL Nature did diſpenſe 

To all things arms for their defence; 
And ſome ſhe arms with finewy force, 
And ſome with ſwiftneſs in the courſe; 
Some with hard hoofs or forked claws, 
And ſome with horns or tuſked jaws: 
And ſome with ſcales, and ſome with wings, 
And ſome with teeth, and ſome will Tings. - 
Wiſdom to man ſhe did afford, 
Wiſdom for ſhield, and wit for lord. 
What to beauteous womankind, 
What arms, what armour, has ſhe? aſlign'd 2 
Beauty is both; for with the fair 
What arms, what armour, can compare ? 
What ſteel, what gold, or diamond, 
More impaſſible is found? 
And yet what flame, what lightning, e g” er 

So great an active force did bear? 

They are all weapon, and they dart 

Like porcupines from every part. 

Who can, alas! their ſtrength expreſs, 
Arm'd, when they themſelves undreſs, 
op a-pic with nakedneſs ? | 


IV. THE 


The living and the killing arrow 
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N 
F H E D R TL. 


ES, I will love then, I will love; 
I will not now Love” s rebel prove, 
Though I was once his enemy; 
Though ill-advis'd and ſtubborn © 
Did to the combat him defy. 
An helmet, ſpear, and mighty ſhield, 
Like ſome new Ajax, I did wield. 
Love in one hand his bow did take, 
In th' other hand a dart did ſhake; 
But yet in vain the dart did throw, _ 
In vain he often drew the bow ; 3 
So well my armour did reſiſt, 
So oft by flight the blow I muſt: 
But, when I thought all danger paſt, 
His quiver empty'd quite at laſt, 
Inſtead of arrow or of dart 
He ſhot himſelf into my heart. 


Ran through the ſkin, the fleſh, the blood, A 
And broke the bones, and ſcorch'd the marrow, | 
No trench or work of life withſtood. 1 | ; 
In vain I now the walls maintain; Ed 
I ſet out guards and ſcouts in vain; 
Since th* enemy does within remain. 


THE DUEL. 


ſn vain A bean Pie now I wear, 

since in my breaſt the foe I bear; 
In vain my feet their ſwiftneſs try; 
For from the body can they fly? 
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\ FT am I by the women told, 
Poor Anacreon! thou grow*ſt old: 
Look how thy hairs are falling all; 
Poor Anacreon, how they tall ! 

Whether I grow old or no, 

By th' effects I do not know; 

This I know, without being told, 

'Tis time to live, if I grow old; 

'Tis time ſhort pleaſures now to wks e 
Of little life the beſt to make, 

And manage wiſely the laſt ſtake, 


1 VI. „ 
THE ACCOUNT. 
HEN all the ſtars are by thee told 
(The endleſs ſums of heavenly 18 3 
Or whey the hairs are reckon'd all, 
From ſickly autumn's head that fall; 


Or when the drops that make the ſea, 
Whilt all her ſands thy counters be; 
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Thou then, and thou alone, mayꝰſt prove 


Th' arithmetician of my love. 

An hundred loves at Athens ſcore, 
At Corinth write an hundred more: 
Fair Corinth does ſuch beauties bear, 
So few, is an eſcaping there. 
Write then at Chios ſeventy-three; 
Write then at Leſbos (let me ſee) 
Write me at Leſbos ninety down, 
Full ninety loves, and half a one. 
And, next to theſe, let me preſent 
The fair Ionian regiment; 


And next the Carian company; 
Five hundred both effectively. 


Three hundred more at Rhodes and Crete; 3 


Three hundred 'tis, I'm ſure, complete; 
For arms at Crete each face does bear, 

And every eye 's an archer there. 

Go on: this ſtop why doſt thou make? 

Thou think'ſt, perhaps, that I miſtake. 

Seems this to thee too great a ſum? 

Why many thouſands are to come; 

The mighty Xerxes could not boaſt 

Such different nations in his hoſt. 

On; for my love, if thou be'ſt weary, 
Muſt find ſome better „ 

I have not yet my Perſian told, 

Nor yet my Syrian loves enroll'd, 

Nor Indian, nor Arabian; 

Nor Cyprian loves, nor African; 
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Nor 
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Nor Scythian nor Italian flames; ; 
There 's a whole map behind of names 
Of gentle loves i' th' temperate zone, 
and cold ones in the frigid one, 

| Cold frozen loves, with which I pine, 

| And parched loves beneath the Line. 
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VII. 
G0. L-- D. 


Mise pain to love it is, 
And *tis a pain that pain to miſs; : 
But, of all pains, the greateſt pain 
lt is to love, but love in vain. 
Virtue now, nor noble blood, 
Nor wit, by Love is underſtood; 
Gold alone does paſſion move, 
Cold monopolizes love; 
A eurſe on her, and on the man 
Who this traffick firſt began! 
A curſe on him who found the ore ! 1: 
Acurſe on him who digg'd the ſtore! 
A curſe on him who did refine N 
A curſe on him who firſt did coin it! 
A curſe, all curſes elſe above, _ 
On him who us'd it firſt in love! 
Gold begets in brethren hate; 
Cold! in families debate; 
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Thou then, and thou alone, mayꝰſt prove 1 


Th' arithmetician of my love. 

An hundred loves at Athens ſcore, 
At Corinth write an hundred more: 
Fair Corinth does ſuch beauties bear, 
So few, is an eſcaping there. 
Write then at Chios ſeventy-three; 
Write then at Leſbos (let me ſee) 
Write me at Leſbos ninety down, 
Full ninety loves, and half a one. 
And, next to theſe, let me preſent 
The fair Tonian regiment; 
And next the Carian company; 
Five hundred both effectively. 


Three hundred more at Rhodes and Crete; 5 


Three hundred 'tis, I'm ſure, complete; 


| F or arms at Crete each face does bear, . 


And every eye 's an archer there. 
Go on: this ſtop why doſt thou make 7 
Thou think'ſt, perhaps, that I miſtake. 
Seems this to thee too great a ſum? 
Why many thouſands are to come; 
The mighty Xerxes could not boaſt 
Such different nations in his hoſt. 
On; for my love, if thou be'ſt weary, 


Mijuſt find ſome better ſecretary. 


I have not yet my Perſian told, 
Nor yet my Syrian loves enroll'd, 
Nor Indian, nor Arabian; 2 
Nor Cyprian loves, nor African; 
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THE ACCOUNT. 


Nor Seythian nor Italian flames 

There 's a whole map behind of names 
Of gentle loves i' th* temperate zone, 
And cold ones in the frigid one, 

Cold frozen loves, with which I pine, 
and parched loves beneath the Line. 


„ þ: 


Mighty pain to love it is, 


But of all pains, the greateſt pain 
It is to love, but love in vain. 

Virtue now, nor noble blood, 

Nor wit, by Love is underſtood ; ; 
Gold alone does paſſion move, : 

Gold monopolizes love; 

A curſe on her, and on the man 

Who this traff ck firſt began! 

A curſe on him who found the ore! 
A curſe on him who digg'd the ſtore! 
A curſe on him who did refine it! 

A curſe on him who firſt did coin it! E 


Acurſe, all curſes elſe above, 


On him who us'd it firſt in love! 
Gold begets in brethren hate ; 
Gold in families debate "Tos 


And 'tis a pain that pain to miſs; 
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Gold does friendſhips ſeparate; 
Gold does civil wars create. 

Theſe the ſmalleſt harms of it! 
Gold, alas ! does loye beget. 


VIII. 


THE BPICURKE. 


ILL the bowl with roſy wine 
Around our temples roſes twine ! 
And let us chearfully awhile, 
Like the wine and roſes, ſmile. 
Be Crown'd with roſes, we contemn 
_ Gyges? wealthy diadem. 
| To-day is ours; what do we fear? 
To-day is ours; we have it here: 5 
Let 's treat it kindly, that it may 
Wiſmn, at leaſt, with us to ſlay, 
Let 's baniſh buſineſs, baniſh ſorrow x 
To the Gods belongs to-morrow. 


IX. 
AN O THE N. 


yY ] Nderneath this myre ſhade, : 
On flowery beds ſupinely laid, 


With odorous oils my head o er- lovin; 8 | 


And around it roſes growing, 


"What 


t 


Vou VEL 0 


THE EPICURE 
What ſhould I do but drink away 
The heat and troubles of the day ? 
In this more than kingly ftate 
Love himſelf ſhall on me wait. 
Fill to me, Love, nay fill it up ; 
And mingled caft into the cup 
Wit, and mirth, and noble fires, 
Vigorous health and gay deſires. 
The wheel of life no leſs will ſtay 
In a ſmooth than rugged way: 
Since it equally doth fee, 
Let the motion pleaſant be. 
Why do we precious ointments ſhower ? 
Nobler wines why do we pour? 
Beauteous flowers why do we ſpread, 
Upon the monuments of the dead? 
Nothing they but duſt can Ons. 1 
Or bones that haſten to be ſo. 


Crown me with roſes whilſt I ns, 


Now your wines and ointments give; 1 
After death I nothing crave, 


Let me alive my pleaſures have, 


All are Stoics in the grave, 
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X. 


THE GRASSHOPPER 


APPY inſet! what can be 
In happineſs compar'd to hee; ? 
= _ with nouriſhment divine, | 
The dewy morning's gentle wine! 
Nature waits upon thee flill, 
And thy verdant cup does fill; 
Tis fill'd wherever thou doſt tread, 
Nature's ſelf 's thy Ganymede. 
Thou doſt drink, and dance, and ſing; 
Happier than the happieſt king 
All the fields which thou doſt ſee, 
All the plants, belong to thee; 
All that ſummer-hours produce, 
Fertile made with early juice. 
Man for thee does ſow and plow ; 


Farmer he, and landlord thou! 


Thou doſt innocently joy; 

Nor does thy luxury deſtroy; 

The ſhepherd gladly heareth thee, 
More harmonious than he. 

Thee country hinds with gladneſs hear, 
Prophet of the ripen'd year! 

Thee Phcebus loves, and does inſpire . 
Phoebus is himſelf thy fire. 
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To thee, of all things upon earth, Te 
Life is no longer than thy mirth. 
Happy inſect, happy thou! 
Doſt neither age nor winter know; 
But, when thou 'ſt drunk, and danc'd, and ſung 
Thy fill, the flowery leaves . 

(Voluptuous, and wiſe withal, 
Epicurean animal!) 
HSated with thy ſummer feaſt, ; 
Thou retir'ſt to endleſs reſt. 


95 XI. 


\0OLISH prater, what doſt thou 
| 80 early at my window do, | 
With thy tuneleſs ſerenade? 
Well 't had been had Tereus made 
Thee as dumb as Philomel; _ 
There his knife had done but well. 

In thy undiſcover'd neſt 

Thou doſt all the winter PO 

And dreameſt o'er thy ſummer Joys, 
| Free from the ſtormy ſeaſons? noiſe : 
Free from th? ill thou *& done to me; 
Who diſturbs or ſeeks-out thee? _ 
Hadſt thou all the charming notes 
Of the Wood's s Poetic throats, | 3 5 
9 All 
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All thy art could never pay 
What thou 'ſt ta'en from me away. 
Cruel bird! thou 'ſt ta'en away 
A dream out of wy arms to-day 
A dream, that ne'er muſt equal'd be 
By all that waking eyes may ſee. 
Thou, this damage to repair, 
Nothing half ſo ſweet or fair, 
Nothing half ſo good, canſt bring, 
— men ſay thou W the TP 


ELEGY UPON ANACREON, 


WHO Was CHOAKED BY A GRAPE- STONE, 
| Spee by the God of Love. JJ. 


"OW ſhall I lament thine end, 
My beſt ſervant, and my friend? 
Nay, and, if from a Deity. 
80 much deified as I, 
It ſound not too profane and odd, 
Oh, my maſter and my god! 
For tis true, moſt mighty poet! 
(Though I like not men ſhould know i). 
I am in naked nature leſs, 
' Leſs by much, than in thy dreſs. 
All thy verſe is ſofter far 
Than the downy feathers are 


"= 


ELEGY UPON ANACRE ON. 
Of my wings, or of my arrows, 
Of my mother's doves or ſparrows. 
Sweet as lovers? freſheſt kiſſes, 
Or their riper following bliſſes, 
Graceful, cleanly, ſmooth, and round, 
All with Venus' girdle bound; 
And thy life was all the while 
Kind and gentle as thy ſtyle. 
The ſmooth-pac'd hours of every ur 
Glided numerouſly away. 
Like thy verſe each hour did paſs; 
Sweet and ſhort, like that, it was. 
Some do but their youth ailow me, 
Juſt what they by nature owe me, 
The time that 's mine, and not their own, 
The certain tribute of my crown: 
When they grow old, they grow to be 
Too buſy, or too wiſe, for me. 
Thou wert wiſer, and did know 
None too wiſe for Love can grow ; 
Love was with thy life entwin'd, 
Cloſe as heat with fire is join'd ; 
A powerful brand preſcrib*d the date 
Of thine, like Meleager's, fate. 
TI antiperiſtaſis of age 
More enflam'd thy amorous rage; 
Thy ſilver hairs yielded me more 
Than even golden curls before. 
Had I the power of creation, 
As 1 have of generation, 
94 
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Where I the matter muſt obey, 
And cannot work plate out of clay, 
My creatures ſhould be all like thee, 
*Tis thou ſhouldſt their idea be: 

They, like thee, ſhould throughly hate 
Buſineſs, honour, title, ſtate; 
Other wealth they ſhould not know, 
But what my living mines beſtow; 
The pomp of kings, they ſhould confeſs, 
At their crownings, to be lefs 
Than a lover's humbleſt guiſe, : 
When at his miſtreſs? feet he lies. 

' Pumour they no more ſhould mind 
Than men ſafe-landed do the wind; 


Wiſdom itſelf they ſhould not hear, 


When it preſumes to be ſevere : 
Beauty alone they ſhould admire, 

Nor look at Fortune's vain attire, 
Nor aſk what parents it can ſhew; 
With dead or old 't has nought to do. 

They ſhould not love yet all or any, 

But very much and very many: 
All their life ſhould gilded be 
With mirth, and wit, and gaiety; 
Well remembering and applying 
The neceſſity of dying. 

Their chearful heads ſhould always wear 


. All that crowns the flowery year: 


They ſhould always laugh, and ſing, 


And dance, and ſtrike th' harmonious firing ; 


Verſe 


Verſe ſhould from their tongue ſo flow, 
As if it in the mouth did grow, 
As ſwiftly anſwering their command, 
Js tunes obey the artful hand, _ 
And whilſt I do thus diſcover 
Th' ingredients of a happy lover, 
'Tis, my Anacreon ! for thy ſake 
| of the grape no mention make. 
Till my Anacreon by thee fell, 
Curſed plant! I lov'd thee well; 
And 'twas oft my wanton uſe 
To dip my arrows in thy juice. 
Curſed plant! 'tis true, I ſee, _ 
Th' old report that goes of thee— 
That, with giants? blood the earth 
Stzin'd and poiſon'd, gave thee birth; 
And now thou wreak' ſt thy ancient ſpite 
On men in whom the gods delight. 
8 patron Bacchus, *tis no wonder, 
Was brought forth in flames and thunder; 
In rage, in quarrels, and in fights, 
Worſe than his tigers, he delights; 
In all our heaven I think there be 
No ſuch ill-natur'd God as he. 
Thou pretendeſt, traiterous Wine! 
To be the Muſes? friend and mine: 
With love and wit thou doſt begin, 
Falſe fires, alas! to draw us in; 
Which, if our courſe we by them keep, 
Milguide to madneſs or to ſleep : | 5 
O 4 Sleep 
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Sleep were well; thou aſt learnt a way | 

To death itſelf now to betray. 

It grieves me when I ſee what fate 

Does on the beſt of mankind wait. 

Poets or lovers let them be, 

Tis neither love nor poeſy 

Can arm, againſt death's ſmalleſt dart, 

The poet's head or lover's heart; 

But when their life, in its decline, 

Touches th' inevitable line, 7 
All the world 's mortal to them then, 

And wine is aconite to men; 
| Nay, in death's hand, the grape- tone proves 
as ſtrong as thunder 3 is in eres LE 


> ks ; 1 S 
; | WRITTEN ON 


SEVERAL OCCASIONS». 


* Theſe verſes were not included among thoſe which Mr. 
Cowley himſelf ſtyled © Miſcellanies;“ but were claſſed by Bi- 
ſhop Sprat under the title by which they are here diſtinguiſhed, N. 
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CHRIST'S PASSION, 


Taken out of a Greek Ode, written by Mr. Maſters, 
. of New-College in Oxford. 


\NOUGH, my Muſe ! of earthly things, | 
And inſpirations but of wind; _ 
Take up thy lute, and to it bind 
Loud and everlaſting ſtrings; _ 
And on them play, and to them ſing, 
The happy mournful ſtories, 
The lamentable glories, 
Of the great cruciſied King. 
Mountainous heap of wonders! "whlch dot i. 
Till earth thou joineſt with the ſkies ! 
Too large at bottom, and at top too high, 
To be half ſeen by mortal eye! „ 
How ſhall I graſp this boundleſs thing ? 
What ſhall I play? what ſnall I ſing ? 
I'll ing the mighty riddle of myſterious love, 


Which 3 wretched men below, nor bleſſed ſpirit | 


above, 
With all their comments can 3 95 


How all the whats world's life to > die ad not diſdain! — 


Il ng the ſearchleſs depth of the compaſion Divine, 


The depths unfathom'd yet 
57 reaſon's plummet and the line of wit; . 
Too light the plummet, and too ſhort the line! 
5 - How 
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204 COWLEY'S POEMS, 
How the eternal Father did beſtow 
His own eternal Son as ranſom for his foe, 
I'll fing aloud, that all the world may hear 
The triumph of the buried Conqueror. Doſt 
How hell was by its priſoner captive led, 
And the great ſlayer, Death, ſlain by the dead. 


Methinks I hear of murdered men the voice, 
Mixt with the murderers? confuſed noiſe, 
Sound from the top of Calvary; 


My greedy eyes fly up the hill, and ſee Loo 
Who tis hangs there the midmoſt of the tree; 
Oh, how unlike the others he! 5 Opt 
Look, how he bends his gentle head with bleſſings from 
dle tree! 


His gracious hands, ne'er fretch'd but to do goo, 
Are nail'd to the infamous wood! 9 

And ſinful man does fondly bind 

The arms, which he extends t embrace all human- kind, 


'Vaappy man . thou ſtand by and fre 

All this as patient . 

Since he thy ſins does bear, 
Make thou his ſufferings thine own, 
And weep, and ſigh, and groan, 

And beat thy breaſt, and tear 
Thy garments and thy hair, 

And let thy grief, and let thy love, 
Through all thy bleeding bowels move. 

N 


c RIS T's PAS $1 ON. 400 
Doſt thou not ſee thy prince in purple clad all o'er, 
Not purple brought from the Sidonian ſhore, 
But made at home with richer gore? 
Doſt thou not ſee the roſes which adorn 
The thorny garland by him worn? 
Doſt thou not ſee the livid traces 
Of the ſharp ſcourges* rude embraces ? 
If yet thou feeleſt not the ſmart 
Of thorns and ſcourges in thy heart; IE 
If that be yet not crucify'd; _ | 
Look on his ang look on his feet, look on 110 tür! 
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Open, oh! {- open PPE the fountains of thine eyes, 
| And let them cal! 

8 T heir ſtock of moiſture forth where er it lies! 1 
For this will aſk it all. 

5 Twould all, alas! too little be, 

Though thy ſalt tears come from a ſea. 
Canſt thou deny him this, when he 

Has open'd all his vital ſprings for thee i = 

| Take heed ; for by his ſide's myſterious food 1 1 | 
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5 May well be underſtood, 
That he will fall require ſome waters to is blood. 
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„ „ 


ON "OLINDA's POEMS; 


E allow'd you beauty, and we did ſubmit 


To all the tyrannies of it; 


Ah! cruel ſex, will you depoſe us too in wit? 5 


Orinda does in that too reign; 
Does man behind her in proud triumph draw, 
And cancel great Apollo's Salique law. 
We our old title plead in vain, 


Man may be head, but woman 's now the brain, 


"Fw was Love's fire-arms heretofore, 
In Beauty's camp it was not known; 
Too many arms beſides that conqueror bore : 
Tas the great cannon we brought down 
I ' aſſault a ſtubborn town; 

| Orinda firſt did a bold ſally make, 

O.ur ſtrongeſt quarter take, 

And ſo ſucceſsful prov'd, that ſhe 
Turn'd ** Love himſelf his own artillery. 


= Women, as if the body were their whole, 


Did that, and not the ſoul, 
| Tranſmit to their poſterity ; 
If in it ſometime they conceiv 'd, 
Th' abortive iſſue never liv'd. 
PT were ſhame and pity” , Orinda, if i in thee. 5 


* Mrs. Catharine Philips 


A ſpurt 


In 


It 


A 


ON ORINDA'S POEMS, 
A fp Irit ſo rich, ſo noble, and ſo high, 


| Should unmanur'd or barren lie. 
But thou induſtriouſly haſt ſow'd and tll'd | 
The fair and fruitful field; 
And 'tis a ſtrange increaſe that it does yield. 
As, when the happy Gods above 
Meet all together at a feaſt, 
A ſecret joy unſpeakable does move 
In their great mother Cybele's contented breaſt: 
With no leſs pleaſure thou, methinks, ſhould ſee, 
This, thy no leſs immortal progeny; ; 
And in their birth thou no one touch doſt find, 
Of th' ancient curſe to woman-kind : 
Thou bring'> not forth with pain; 
it neither travail is nor labour of the brain: 
So eaſily they from thee come, 
And there is ſo much room . 
In th' une xhauſted and unfathom'd a. is, 


That, like the Holland Counteſs, thou may'ſt bear 


A child for every day of all the fertile Youre: 


Thou doſt my wonder, wouldft my envy, raiſe, 
if to be prais'd I lov*d more than to praiſe : EE 
|  Where'er J ſee an excellence, 5 . 

I muſt admire to ſee thy well-knit ſenſe, 

| Thy numbers gentle, and thy fancies high; 


Thoſe as thy forehead ſmooth, theſe beds as thine | 
Tis ſolid, and *tis manly all, Lehe. 


: Or rather ? tis angelieal; 
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208 COWLEY'S POEM S. 
For, as in angels, we | * 
Do in thy verſes ſee 
Both improv'd ſexes eminently meet; 
They are than man more ſtrong, and more den woman 
: ſweet. 


They talk of Nine, I know not wks, 
F emale chimera's, that o'er poets reign; 
I ne'er could find that fancy true, ; 1 
But have invok'd them oft, I'm ſure, in vain; : 
They talk of Sappho; but, alas! the ſhame ! 
III- manners ſoil the luſtre of her fariez F 
Orinda's inward virtue is ſo bright, 
That, like a lantern's fair incloſed light, 
It through the paper ſhines where ſhe does write. J 


1 Honour and friendſhip, and the generous ſcorn 


Of things for which we were not born 

(Things that can only by a fond diſeaſe, 

Like that of girls, our vicious ſtomachs pleaſe) 
Are the inſtructive ſubjects of her pen; 
And, as the Roman victory 
T aught our rude land arts and civility, 

At once ſhe overcomes, enſlaves, and betters, men. , 


But Rome with all her arts could ne'er inſpire 1 
A female breaſt with ſuch a fire: 
The warlike Amazonian train, © ago 
Who in Elyſium now do peaceful reign, 
And Wit's mild empire before arms prefer, 
Hoje "owl be ſettled in their ſex by ler 
_ 


lin 


ON ORINDA'S POEMS. 209 
Merlin the ſeer (and ſure he would not lye, 
In ſuch a ſacred company) 
Does prophecies of learn'd Orinda ftiow; 
Which he had darkly ſpoke ſo long ago; 
Ev'n Boadicia's angry ghoſt 
'Þ orgets her own misfortune and de . 
And to her injur'd daughters now does boaſt, 
That Rome s 0'ercome at laſt, by a woman of ber! race. 


= . 
UPON OCCASION OF A COPY or VERSES 
| "OF. MY LORD: BROGHILL” 8. 


JE gone (faid I) race) Muſe ! 1 ſce.: 
What others thou canſt fool, as well as me. 
| Since I grew man, and wiſer ought to be, 
Mp buſineſs and my hopes I left for thee: 
p or thee (which was more hardly given away) 
I left, even when a boy, my play. | 
But ſay, ingrateful miſtreſs ! ſay, 
What for all this, what didſt thou ever pay ? 
Thou ?lt ſay, perhaps, that riches are : 
Not of the growth of lands where thou doſt trade, . 
And J as well my country might upbraid 
Becauſe I have no vineyard there. 
Well: but in love thou doſt pretend to reign; 
There thine the power and lordſhip i 
Thou bad'ſt me write, and write, and write again; . 
"Twas ſuch a way as could not miſs. - 1755 
Vor. VI. Sa 0 Au I, lie 
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210 COWLEY'S POEMS, 
I, like a fool, did thee obey: 


I wrote, and wrote, but Rill I wrote in vain; | 
For, after all my expence of wit and pain, 
A rich, unwriting hand, carried the prize away, 


'Thus I complain'd, and frait the Muſe yu, 
That ſhe had given me fame, 


Bounty immenſe ! and that too muſt be try d 


When I myſelf am nothing but a name. 
Who now, what reader does not ſtrive 


I' invalidate the gift whilſt we're alive? 


For, when a poet now himſelf doth ſhow, 
„ 4 + were a common foe, 


All draw upon him, all around, 
And every part of him they wound, 


| Happy the man that gives the deepeſt blow: 
And this is all, kind Muſe! to thee we owe. 


Then in rage I took, 
And out at window threw, 


Ovid and Horace, all the chiming crew; 


Homer himſelf went with them too; 


_ Hardly eſcap'd the ſacred Mantuan book : 
I my own offspring, like Agave, tore, 
And I reſolv'd, nay, and I think I ſwore, 
That I no more the ground would till and fow, | 
| Where only flowery weeds inſtead of corn did grow. 


len 
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When (ſee the ſubtle ways which F ate does find, 
Rebellious man to bind 

juſt to the work for which he is aflien'd) 

The Muſe came in more chearful than before, 

And bade me quarrel with her now no more: 
Lo! thy reward! look here, and ſee 
What I have made“ (ſaid the) . | 

« My lover and belov'd, my Broghill, do for thee! | 

„Though thy own verſe no laſting fame can give, : 

« Thou ſhalt at leaſt in his for ever live. 

« What criticks, the great Hectors now in wit, 


Who rant and challenge all men that have writ, 


Will dare t' oppoſe thee, when 


G rg in thy defence has drawn i lis conquering 


1 roſe; and bow'd my head, pen! * 


And pardon aſk'd for all that I had | fad; 


Well fatisfy'd and proud; 


1 ſtrait reſolv'd, and ſolemnly I Rs: 


That from her ſervice now I ne'er would part; 


| So ſtrongly large rewards work on a grateful heart x 


Nothing ſo ſoon the drooping ſpirits can raiſe 


As praiſes from the men whoni all men praiſe: | 
'Tis the beſt cordial, and which only thoſe 
Who have at home th' ingredients can compoſe ; * 


A cordial that reſtores our fainting breath, 


And keeps up life e'en after death ! 
The only danger is, left it ſhould be 

Too ſtrong : a remedy 3 =. 
'P3 
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= Leſt, in removing cold, it ſhould beget 


Io my advantage out of it; ſince I. 


| Too violent a heat; 1 
And into madneſs turn the lethargy. 
Ah! gracious God! that I might ſee * 
A time when it were dangerous for me 7 
Io be ofer-heat with praiſe! 
But I within me bear, alas! too great allays. 


Ti faid, Apelles, bes he Venus . 
Did naked women for his pattern view, | mn: 
And with his powerful fancy did refine BD 
Their human ſhapes into a form divine; | 
None who had fat could her own PE ſee, 
DODr ſay, one part was drawn for me: 
” 80, though this nobler painter, when he writ, 
Was pleas'd to think it fit ” 
That my book ſhould before him ſit, 
Not as a cauſe, but an occaſion, to his wit; 3 
Vet what have I to boaſt, or to apply 


Inſtead of my own likeneſs, only find 
The bright idea chere of the great writer 5 mind! 


ODE, 
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98 


Mr. CowLey?s Book preſenting Itſelf to che 


Univerſity Library of OXFORD. 


Where all the world of ſcience does embark | 
Which ever ſhal' withſtand, and haſt ſo long withſtood, 
Inſatiate Time's devouring flood. 


Hail, tree of knowledge ! thy leaves fruit ! which well : 


Doſt in the midit of paradiſe ariſe, 

Oxford! the Muſe's paradiſe, 9 
From which may never ſword the bleſs'd expel! 
Hail, bank of all paſt ages! where they lie Zn 
I enrich with intereſt poſterity! 


Fail, Wit's illuſtrious Galaxy! _ LS 


8 thouſand lights into one brightneſs ſpread; 
Hail, living een, of the dead ! FE” 


Paconfas'd Babel of all 8 which e'er 


The mighty linguiſt Fame, or Time, the mighty tra- 
That could ſpeak, or this could hear. [veller, 


Majeſtick monument and pyramid! 
Where ſtill the ſhades of parted ſouls abide 
Embalm'd in verſe; exalted ſouls which now 
— thoſe arts they woo'd ſo well below ; 
Which now all wonders plainly ſee, 
That have been, are, or are to bas - 
In the myſterious library, 

The beatific Bodley of the Deity ; ; 
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AIL, Learning's Pantheon! Hail, the ſacred ark 35 
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Will you into your ſacred throng admit 
The meaneſt Britiſh Wit? 
You, general- council of the prieſts of Fame, 
Will you not murmur and diſdain, 
That I a place among you claim, 
The humbleſt deacon of her train? 
Will you allow me th' honourable chain? 
The chain of ornament, which here 
Vour noble priſoners proudly wear; 
A chain which will more pleaſant ſeem to me 
Than all my own Pindaric liberty! 


Will ye to bind me with thoſe mighty names ſubmit, 


Like an Apocrypha with holy Writ ? 

| Whatever happy book is chained here, T7 
No other place or people need to fear; 
. chain S a N to 80 every where. 


i when a ſeat i in heaven 5 
Is to an unmalicious ſinner given, 
Who, caſting round his wondering eye, 


Does none but patriarchs and apoſtles there elpy; ; 


\. Martyrs who did their lives beſtow, 
And ſaints, who martyrs liv'd below ; ; 

3 With trembling and amazement he begins 

T o recollect his frailties paſt and fins; 

e He doubts almoſt his ſtation there; 


His ſoul ſays to itſelf, « How came 1 here z No 


It fares no otherwiſe with me, 
When I myſelf with conſcious wonder ſee 
| Amidſt this purify'd elected company. 


With 
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With hardſhip they, and pain, 
Did to this happineſs attain : 
No labour I, nor merits, can pretend; 
think predeſtination only was my friend. 
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Ah, that my author had been ty'd like me 

To ſuch a place and ſuch a company! 

Inſtead of ſeveral countries, ſeveral men, 
And buſineſs, which the Muſes hate, 

He might have then improv'd that ſmall eſtate 
Which Nature ſparingly did to him give; 
Nie might perhaps have thriven then, 5 
And ſettled 1 me, * child, ſomewhat to live, 
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” had happier been for him, as s well as me; 
For when all, alas! is done, 
We books, I mean, You books, _ prove to > be. 
The beſt and nobleſt converſation : | 
For, though ſome errors will get in, 
Like tinctures of original fin; _ 
Vet ſure we from our fathers' wit 
Draw all the ſtrength and ſpirit of 1 it, 
Leaving the groſſer parts for converſation, 
As che beſt blood of man 's W in generation. 
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. D * 
sitting and drinking in che Chair made out of the 
Relicks of Sir FRaxc1s Drake” $ Ship. 


VIE AR up, my mates, the wind does fairly blow, 
Clap on more fail, and never ſpare; 
Farewell all lands, for now we are 
In the wide ſea of drink, and merrily we go. 
Bleſs me, tis hot! another bowl of wine, 
And we ſhall cut the burning Line: 


Hey, boos? | ſhe ſcuds away, and by my head I know | 


% We round the world are failing now. 

What dull men are thoſe that tarry at 8 

When abroad they might wantonly roam, 

And gain ſuch experience, and ſpy too 

Such countries and wonders, as I do! 

But pr*ythee, good pilot, take heed what you do, 

And fail not to touch at Peru! 

With gold there the veſſel we 1. ſtore, ll 
And never, and never be poor, Ro 
No, never be poor any more. 


What do I mean? What thoughts do me miſguide? | g 


© As well upon a ſtaff r may witches ride 
Their fancy'd j Journeys in the air, 
As I fail round the ocean in this chair! 


Lis true; but yet this chair which here you ſee, 


For all its quiet now, and grayity. 
Has 
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Has wander d and has travel'd more 


Than ever beaſt, or fiſh, or bird, or ever tree, before : : 


ja every air and every ſea 't has been, 

T has compaſs'd all the earth, and all the . 't 
Ok 3 - 

Let not the Pope? s itſelf with this compare, 

Thi 18 che only amyerlal chair. | 


The pious windares" $ fleet, fav'd from the flame 5 
(Which {till the relicks did of Troy purſue, 
And took them for its due), 
A ſquadron of immortal nymphs became : 
Still with their arms they row about the ſeas, 
And ſtill make new and greater voyages: 
Nor has the firſt poetic ſhip of Greece 
{Though now a ſtar ſhe ſo triumphant ſhow, 
And guide her failing ſucceſſors below, 
Bright as her ancient freight the ſhining fleece) 
Yet to this day a quiet harbour found; _ 
The tide of heaven till carries her around. 
Only Drake's ſacred veſſel (which before 
Nad done and had ſeen more 
Than thoſe have done or ſeen, 


Ev'n fince they Goddeſſes and this a Star has been) 1 


As a reward for all her labour paſt, 
Is made the ſeat of reſt at laſt. 
Let the caſe now quite alter'd be, 
| And, as thou went'ſt abroad the world to ſee, 
Let the world now come to ſee thee! 
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The world will do 't; for curioſity 
Does, no leſs than devotion, pilgrims make; 
And I myſelf, who now love quiet too, 
As much almoſt as any chair can do, 
Would yet a journey take, 
An old wheel of that chariot to ſee, 
Which Phaeton fo raſhly brake: . 


Yet what could that ſay more than theſe remains of | 


Drake? 
Great relick ! thou too, in this port of * 

FHaſt ſtill one way of making voyages 
The breath of Fame, like an ee gale 
(The great trade-wind which ne'er does fail) 
Shall drive thee round the world, and thou thalt run, 
4s long around it as the ſun, | 
The ſtreights of Time too narrow are for * 


Launch forth into an undifcover'd ſea, 


And ſteer the endleſs courſe of vaſt Eternity! 
Take for thy ſail this verſe, and for thy pilot me! 


| UPON 


An 


ce 
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UPON THE DEATH OP 


THE EARL OF BALCARRES. 


By living mortals, of th' immortal dead, 
And I'm afraid whey laugh at the vain tears we ſhed. 
© Tis as if we, who ſtay behind 
In expectation of the wind, 


IS folly all, that can be ſaid, ö ” 


And touch the univerſal ſhore. 
Ah, happy man ! who art to ſail no more 


Should pity thoſe who paſs'd this ſtreight A 


And, if it ſeem ridiculous to grieve 


Becauſe our friends are newly come from ſea, 
Though ne'er ſo fair and calm it bez 
What would all ſober men believe, 

If they ſhould hear us ſighing ſay, 
« Balcarres, who but th? other day 


At whoſe great parts we all amaz'd did ſtand; 


Did all our love and our reſpect command; 
«ls from a form, alas 5 caſt ſuddenly on land ST 1 5 


If you will fay=—Fe ew peribns upon earth 

Dic, more than he, deſerve to have 

A life exempt from fortune and the grave; "I 
Whether you look upon his birth 
And anceſtors, whoſe fame 's ſo widely pread— 
But anceſtors, alas! WhO long 480 are dead 5 


| Or 
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220 COWLEY'S POEMS, 
Or whether you conſider more 
The valt increaſe, as ſure you ought, 
Of honour by his labour bought, 
And added to the former ſtore; 
All I can anſwer, is, That I allow 
'The privilege you plead for; and avow 


That, as he well deſerv'd, he doth enjoy it now, 


Though God, for great and righteous ends, | 


Which his unerring Providence intends 
Erroneous mankind ſhould not underſtand, 
Would not permit Balcarres? hand, 

(That once with ſo much induftry and art 


Had clos'd the gaping wounds of every part) | 


To perfect his diſtracted nation's cure, 


Or ſtop the fatal bondage twas t' endure; 


| | Yet for his pains he ſoon did him remove, 
From all th' oppreſſion and the woe 
Of his frail body's native ſoil below, 


Jo his ſoul's true and peaceful country above: 
So Godlike kings, for ſecret cauſes, known 


Sometimes, but to themſelves alone, 
One of their ableſt miniſters elect, 


And ſent abroad to treaties, which they” mend 


Shall never take effect; 
But, though the treaty wants a happy = 
The happy agent wants not the reward, 
For which he labour'd faithfully and hard; 
His juſt and righteous maſter calls him home, 


And gives him, near himſelf, ſome honourable room. 
Noble 


* 5 


— 
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Noble and oreat endeavours did he bring 
To ſave his country, and reſtore his king; 
And, whilſt the manly half of him (which thoſe 
Who know not Love, to be the whole ſuppoſe) 
Perform'd all parts of virtue's vigorous life; 

The beauteous half, his lovely wife, 

Did all his labours and his cares divide; 
Nor was a lame nor paralytic fide: 
In all the turns of human ſtate, 
And all th* unjuſt attacks of Fate, 
She bore her ſhare and portion ſtill, 
And would not ſuffer any to be ill. 
| Unfortunate for ever let me be, 
If I believe that ſuch was he, 
| Whom, in the ſtorms of bad ſucceſs, 
- And all that Error calls unhappineſs, 


His virtue and his virtuous wife did Rl accompany ? Z 


With cheſe companions | "twas not firange 
That nothing could his temper change. 
His own and country's union had not weight 
Enough to cruſh his mighty mind ! 
He ſaw around the hurricanes of fate, | 
Fixt as an iſland *gainſt the waves and wind. 
Thus far the greedy ſea may reach; 

All outward things are but the beach; 
4 great man's ſoul it doth aſſault in vain! : 
Their God himſelf the ocean doth reſtrain. 

With an imperceptible chain, 
And bid it to go back again. 


His 
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His wiſdom, juſtice, and his piety, 

His courage both to ſuffer and to die, 

His virtues, and his lady too, 

Were things celeſtial. And we ſee, 

In ſpite of quarrelling philoſophy, 

How in this caſe tis certain found, 
That Heav'n ſtands ſtill, and only earth goes round 


„ 


Uren Du. Hanvay. 


\ OY Nature (which remain'd, though aged grown * 


A beauteous virgin ſtill, enjoy d by none, 
Nor ſeen unveiPd by any one) ED 
When Harvey's violent paſſion ſhe did ſee, 
Began to tremble and to flee; 
Took ſanctuary, like Daphne, in a tree: 
There Daphne's lover ſtop'd, and . it much 
I he very leaves of her to touch: 
But Harvey, our Apollo, ſtop'd not ſo; 
Into the bark and root he after her did go! ! 
No ſmalleſt fibres of a plant, 


| a For which the eye-beams' point doth ſharpneſs want; | 


His paſſage after her withſtood. 


7 What ſhould ſhe do ? through all the moving wood 


Of lives endow'd with ſenſe ſhe took her flight; 
Harvey purſues, and keeps her {till in fight, 


But, 


But, 
dhe 
Of! 
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Put, as the deer, long-hunted, takes a flood, 
che leap'd at laſt into the winding ſtreams of blood; 
of man's mæander all the purple reaches made, 7 
Till at the heart ſhe ſtay' d; 
Where turning head, and at a bay, 
Thus by well-purged ears was ſhe ob erheard to lay; 


Here ſure ſhall I be ſafe?” (aid ſhe) - 

« None will be able ſure to ſee A 
This my retreat, but only F He 
« Who made both it and me. 

The heart of man what art can &er reveal? 

„A wall impervious between 

* Divides the very parts within, N 

. And doth the heart of man ev'n from itſelf conceal,” 0 = 
She ſpoke : but, ere ſhe was aware, « 
Harvey was with her there; 

And held this ſlippery Proteus in a chain, 8 

Till all her mighty myſteries he deſcry'd ; 

Which from his wit th* attempt before to hide 

Was the firſt thing that Nature did! in vain. | 
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© - He the young praftice of new Wife did 8 1805 
Whilſt, to conceal its toilſome poverty, 
It for a living wrought, both hard and privately. 
t) Before the liver underſtood 
| The noble ſcarlet dye of blood; 
Before one drop was by it made, 
Or hate] into it, to ſet up the trade; 
Before the untaught heart began to beat 
Tae tuneful march to vital heat; 
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| From all the ſouls that living buildings rear, 
Whether imply'd for earth, or ſea, or air; 
Whether it in the womb or egg be wrought ; 
A ſtrict account to him is hourly brought 
How the great fabrick does proceed, 

What time, and what materials, it does need: 


He fo exactly does the work ſurvey, 
As if he hir'd the workers by the day. 


Thus Harvey fought for Truth in Tradh's « own hd 
The creatures — which by God himſelf was writ; | 


And wiſely thought *twas fit, 
Not to read comments only upon it, 


But on th? original itſelf to look. 


Methinks in Art's great circle others ttand 
| Lock'd-up together, hand in hand; 

Every one leads as he is led; 

The fame bare path they tread, 
And dance, like fairies, a fantaſtic round, 
But neither change their motion nor their ground: 
Had Harvey to this road confin'd his wit, 
His noble circle of the blood had been untrodden yet. 


Great Doctor! th' art of curing 's cur'd by thee; | 


We now thy patient, Phyſick, ſee 

From all inveterate diſeaſes free, 

Purg'd of old errors by thy care, 

| New dieted, put forth to clearer air; 

It now will ſtrong and healthful prove ; 4 
Itſelf before lethargic lay, and could not move! 


_ Theſe 
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ODE, FROM CATULLUS. 
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Theſe uſeful ſecrets to his pen we owe! 
And thouſands more en ready to beſtow; 
of which a barbarous war's unlearned rage 
las robb'd the ruin'd age: 
0 ond loſs ! as if the golden fleece, 
With ſo much coſt and labour bought, 
And from afar by a great hero brought, 


GOD F Er om 


© S- 


IT” 
8 


Had ſunk ev'n in the ports of Greece. | 

0 curfed war! who can forgive thee this? 1 
Houſes and towns may rife again; a 
And ten times eaſier 'tis | 

To rebuild Paul's, than any work of ks 
I hat mighty taſk none but himſelf can do, © 2. i 
| Nay, ſcarce himſelf too, now; EY. 
For, though his wit the force of age withſtand, N — 5 
His body, alas 1. and time, it muſt command; N f 
and Nature now, ſo long by him ſurpaſs'd, p 
Will ſure have her revenge on him at laſt, 1 
85 ; 

q 


| ACME AND SEPTIMIUS. ' 


7HIL ST © on 3 8 breat 
(Meaning nothing leſs than reſt) 
"Ba lean'd her loving head, 
Thus the pleas'd Septimius fad; 


My en Acme, if Ibe 
Once alive, and love not thee 


Vor. VII. . Q With 
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With a paſlion far above 

All that e'er was called love; 

In a Libyan deſert may 

I become ſome lion's prey; 

Let him, Acme, let him tear 

My breaſt, when Acme 1s not there. 


.*T'he God of Love, who ſtood to hear him 

(The God of Love was always near him) 
Pleas'd and tickled with the ſound, 

Sneez'd aloud; and all around 

The little Loves, that waited by, 

Bow'd, and bleſt the augury. 
Acme, enflam'd with what he ſaid, 

| Rear'd her gently-bending head; 
And, her purple mouth with joy 

Stretching to the delicious boy, 

Twice (and twice could ſcarce ſuffice) 

She kiſt his drunken rolling eyes. 


My little life, my all! (ſaid ſhe) 
So may we ever ſervants be 
To this beſt God, and ne'er retain 
Our hated liberty again! 

So may thy paſſion laſt for me, 

As I a paſiion have for thee, 
Greater and fiercer much than can 
Be conceiv'd by thee a man! 
Into my marrow is it gone, 

Fixt and ſettled in the bone; 
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It reigns not only 1 in my heart, 

But runs, like life, through every part. 
She ſpoke; the God of Love aloud 
gneez'd again; and all the crowd 

Of little Loves, that waited by, 


Bow's, and bleſt the augury. 


This good omen the from heaven 

Like a happy fignal given, 

Their loves and lives (all four) embrace, 
And hand in hand run all the race. 
To poor Septimius (who did now 

Nothing elſe but Acme grow) 

Acme's boſom was alone _ 

The whole world's imperial throne; 3 
And to faithful Acme's mind 
Septimius was all human-kind. 8 


If the Gods would pleaſe to be 

But advis'd for once by me, 

I'd adviſe them, when they py 
Any illuſtrious piety, 

To reward her, if it be ſhe — 

To reward him, if it be he — 
With ſuch a huſband, ſuch a wife; 


With Acme's and Septimius“ life. 
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D 3 


PORN HIS MAJESTY'S RESTORATION AND 
| 5 RETURN. 


& Quod optanti divdm promittere nemo 
* Auderet, volvenda dies, en, attulit ultro.“ Vince. 


ow bleſlings on you all, ye peaceful ſtars, 
Which meet at laſt ſo kindly, and — 
5 Your univerſal gentle influence 7 
To calm the ſtormy world, and ſtill the rage of on 
Nor, whilſt around the continent 
Plenipotentiary beams ye ſent, 
Did your pacific lights diſdain | 

i In their large only to contain 

The world apart, o'er which do reign 
Your ſeven fair brethren of great Charles S-wain; 
No ſtar amongſt ye all did, I believe, 
SGruch vigorous aſſiſtance give, 
As that which, thirty years ago, 

At * Charles's birth, did, in deſpite 
Of the proud ſun's meridian light, 
His future glories and this year foreſhow. 


„The ſtar that appeared at noon, the day of the king' s birth, 
juſt as the king his father was riding to St, Paul's to oY thanks 
to God for that Neſing. 


No 
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No leſs effects than theſe we may 1 2 
Be aſſur'd of from that powerful ray, 0 
Which could out- face the ſun, and overcome the ys 


Auſpicious ſtar! again ariſe, 


And take thy noon-tide ſtation in the ſkies, 


Again all heaven prodigiouſly adorn; | 
For lo! thy Charles again is born. 
| He then was born with and to pain; 
With and to joy he's born again. 
And, wiſely for this ſecond birth, 
By which thou certain wert to bleſs 
The land with full and flouriſhing happineſs, 
Thou mad'f of that fair month thy choice, 
3 In which heaven, air, and ſea, and earth, 
And all that's in them, all, does ſmile and does rejoice. 15 


Twas a right ſeaſon; and the very ground 


Ought with a face of paradiſe to be found, 
Then, when we were to entertain 
F elicity and 1 innocence again. 


Shall we again ( good Heaven!) that bleſſed pair behold, . 
Which the abuſed people fondly fold 
For the bright fruit of the forbidden tree, 
Buy ſeeking all like Gods to be? 
Will Peace her halcyon neſt venture to build 
Upon a ſhore with ſhipwrecks fill'd, 
And truſt that ſea, where ſhe can hardly fay 
She as known theſe twenty years one calmy day ? 
Ah! mild and gall-leſs dove, 
Which doſt the pure and candid dwellings love, 


Q3. Canſt 
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Canſt thou in Albion ſtill delight ? 
Still canſt thou think it white? 
Will ever fair Religion appear 

In theſe deformed ruins ? will ſhe clear 

Th' Augean ſtables of her churches here ? 
Will Juſtice hazard to be wen. © 

Where a High Court of Juſtice eber has been? 
Will not the tragic ſcene, 
And Bradſhaw's bloody ghoſt, affright her a 
Her, who ſhall never fear? 
Then may Whitehall for Charles's ſeat bis fit, 
If Juſace ſhall endure at W to lt. 


Of all, methinks, we leaſt ſhould ſee 
The chearful looks again of Liberty. _ 


That name of Cromwell, which does 2 Kill 
The curſes of ſo many ſufferers fill, 


ls ſtill enough to make her ſtay, 

And jealous for a while remain, 
Left, as a tempeſt carried him, away, 

Some hurricane ſhould bring him back again. 
Or, ſhe might juſther be afraid 

Left that great ſerpent, which was all a tail 


(And in his poiſonous folds whole nations | priſoners i 


made) 
Should a third time pechapz prevail 
To join again, and with worſe ſting ariſe, 
As it had done when cut in pieces twice. 
Return, return, ye ſacred Four! 
And dread your periih'd enemies no more. 


Your 
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Your fears are cauſeleſs all, and vain, . 
Whilſt you return in Charles's train; 
For God does him, that he might you, reſtore, 
Nor ſhall the world him only call 
Defender of the faith, but of you all, 


With a full tide to every pork they flow, 
With a warm fruitful wind o'er all the country blow. 
Honour does as ye march her trumpet ſound, | 
The Arts encompaſs you around, 

And, againſt all alarms of Fear, 
Safety itſelf brings up the rear; 
And, in the head of this angelic band, 
Lo! how the goodly Prince at laſt does ſtand 
(0 righteous God !) on his own happy land : 
'Tis happy now, which could with ſo much eaſe 
Recover from ſo deſperate a diſeaſe; 

A various complicated ill, 
Whoſe every ſymptom was enough to kill ; 
In which one part of three frenzy Poſſeſt, 

And lethargy the reſt: 
'Tis happy, which no bleeding does endure, : 

A ſurfeit of ſuch blood to cure: 

*Tis happy, which beholds the flame 
In which by hoſtile hands it ought to burn, | 
Or that which, if from Heaven it came, 
It did but well deſerve, all into bonfire turn, 


Along with you plenty and riches go, 
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We fear'd (and almoſt touch'd the black — 
Ol inſtant expeRation) 

That the three dreadful angels we, 
Of famine, ſword, and plague, ſhould here eftabliſh'd 0 
(God's great triumvirate of deſolation!) 
To ſcourge and to deſtroy the ſinful nation. 


Juſtly might Heaven Protectors ſuch as thoſe, Sig 
And ſuch Committees for their Safety, impoſe | Va 
Upon a land which ſcarcely better choſe. _ In 
| We fear'd that the Fanatic war, = 

Which men againſt God's houſes did declare, In 
Would from th' Almighty enemy bring down 1 
A ſure deſtruction on our own. M. 

i we read th? inſtructive hiſtories which tell e 
Of all thoſe endleſs miſchiefs that befel  _ ö Bo 
The ſacred town which God had lov'd ſo well, | 


After that fatal curſe had once been ſaid, 
His blood be upon ours and on our children” $ head. 
We know, though there a greater blood was ſpilt, 
was ſcarcely done with greater _— 
We know thoſe miſeries did befal 
Whilſt they rebell'd againſt that Prince, whom all 
The reſt of mankind did the love and joy of mankind 
5 . | . 


Already was the ſhaken nation 
Into a wild and deform'd chaos brought, 
And it was haſting on (we thought) 
Even to the laſt of ils — annihilation : 
When, in the midſt of this confuſed night, 
_ Lo! the bleft Spirit mov'd, and there was light; 
eee For 5 
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For, in the glorious General's previous ray, 
We ſaw a new- created day: 
We by it ſaw, though yet in miſts it ſhone, 
The beauteous work of Order moving on. 
Where are the men who bragg'd that God did blefs, 
And with the marks of good ſucceſs 
Sign his N ae of their wickedneſs ? 
Vain men! who thought the Divine Power to find 
in the fierce thunder and the violent wind : 
God came not till the ſtorm was paſt ; 
In the ſtill voice of Peace he came at laſt ! 
The cruel buſineſs of deſtruction n 
May by the claws of the great fiend be done; 
Here, here we ſee th* Almighty's hand indeed, 
Both "AY the beauty of the work we ſee . and by the 
"Ion. 4 


He TM had ſeen the noble Britiſh 1 
Even in that ill, diſadvantageous light 
With which misfortune ſtrives t' abuſe our fight— 
He who had ſeen him in his cloud fo bright — m — 
He who had ſeen the double pair 
Ofbrothers, heavenly good! and ſiſters, heavenly fie! * 
Might have perceiv'd, methinks, with eaſe 
(Bat wicked men ſee only what they pleaſe) 
That God had no intent t' extinguiſh quite 
The pious king's eclipſed right. | f 
He who had ſeen how by the Power Divine 1 8 g 


All the young branches of this royal line 
Did in their fire, without COU | ſhine— : 


How 
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| How through a rough Red-ſea they had been led, 
By wonders guarded, and by wonders fed— | 
How many years of trouble and diſtreſs _ 
They 'd wander'd in their fatal wilderneſs, 
And yet did never murmur or repine j— 
1 5 Might, methinks, plainly underſtand, 
That, after all theſe conquer'd trials paſt, 
Th' Almighty mercy would at laſt 
Conduct them with a ſtrong unerring hand 
To their own Promis'd Land: 
For all the glories of the earth | 
Ougnt to be entail'd by right of birth; 
And all Heaven's bleſſings to come down 
Upon his race, to whom alone was given 
The double royalty of earth and heaven; 


Who crown'd the kingly with the martyrs crown. 


| The martyrs' ae was ſaid 4 old to be 


The ſeed from whence the Church did grow. 5 


The royal blood which dying Charles did {ow 
Becomes no leſs the ſeed of royalty : 
was in diſhonour ſown; | 
We find it now in glory grown, | 
The grave could but the droſs of it devour; 


1 was ſown in weakneſs, and *tis rais'd i in power.” 
We now the queſtion well decided ſee, 


Which eaſtern Wits did once conteſt, 
At the great Monarch's teal, - 
bo Of all on earch what things the Rrongeſ be dor 


Rs 


And 


An 
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And ſome for women, ſome for wine, did plead; 
That is, for Folly and for Rage, 
Two things which we have known indeed 
Stun! in this latter age; 
But, as tis prov'd by Heaven, at length; 
The King and Truth have greateſt ſtrength, 
When they their ſacred force unite, | . 
And twine into one right: 
No frantic commonwealths or tyrannies; 
No cheats, and perjuries, and lyes; 
No nets of human policies; 
No ftores of arms or gold (though you could Join 
Thoſe of Peru to the great London mine) ; 
No towns; no fleets by ſea, or troops by land; 
lo deeply- entrench'd iſlands, can withſtand, 
Or any ſmall refiſtance bring 
Againſt the naked Truth and the unarmed King, 


The fooliſh lights WENY travellers 1 
End the ſame night when they begin; 
No art ſo far can upon nature win uh 
As e'er to put- out ſtars, or long keep r 
Where 's now that /gnus fatuus, which ere- wle 
Miſled our wandering iſle ? 
Where 's the impoſtor Cogan gone ? 
Where ” s now that Fallmg-ftar, his ſon? | 
Where 's the large Comet now, whole raging flame 
So fatal to our monarchy became; - 
Which o'er our heads in ſuch proud horror ſtood, 
Inſatiate with our ruin and our one: 25 


3 . The 
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The fiery tail did to vaſt length extend; 

And twice for want of fuel did expire, 

And twice renew'd the diſmal fire: 

Though long the tail, we ſaw at laſt its 4 

The flames of one triumphant day, 

Which, like an anti- comet here, N 

Did fatally to that appear, 

For ever frighted it away: 

Then did th' allotted hour of dawning right 

Firſt ſtrike our raviſh'd fight; 

Which malice or which art no more could ſtay, 
Than witches? charms can a retardment bring 

To the reſuſcitation of the day, 

| Or reſurrection of the ſpring, 

We welcome both, and with improv'd delight | 

Bleſs the preceding winter, and the — : 


Man ought his future 3 to 5. 8 
If he be always happy here - 
le wants the bleeding marks of grace, 
; T he circumciſion of the choſen race. 
If no one part of him ſupplies 
The duty of a ſacrifice, 
He is, we doubt, reſerv'd intire 
As a whole victim for the fire. 
Beſides, ev'n in this world below. 
To thoſe who never did ill- fortune know, 5 
'F he good does nauſeous or inſipid Srow. 5 


Conſider 
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Conſider man's whole life, and you ll confeſs 
The ſharp ingredient of ſome bad ſucceſs 
s that which gives the taſte to all his happineſs. 
But the true method of felicity 

Is, when the worſt 

Of human life 1s plac'd the firſt, 

Jud when the child's correction proves to be 

The cauſe of perfecting the man: 

Let our weak days lead up the van; 
Let the brave Second and Triarian band 

Firm againſt all impreſſion ſtand : 

The fr we may defeated ſee; 

The virtue of the force of theſe a are ſure of aao. 


Such are the years, oreat Charles! wh now we ſee | : 


Begin their glorious march with thee : 


Long may their march to heaven, and ll triumphant, £ 


be! 5 
Now thou art gotten once before,” 8 
In- fortune never ſhall o' er- take thee more. 
To ſee 't again, and pleaſure in it find, | 
Caſt a di ſdainful look behind; 
Things which offend when preſent, and affright, 
In memory well- painted move delight. 
Enjoy then all thy' afflictions now — 
Thy royal father's came at laſt; 
Thy martyrdom 's alrcady paſt: 
And different crowns to both ye owe. 
Ne gold did e'er the kingly temples bind, 
Than thine more try'd and more refin'd. 
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God did ſtamp firſt upon one ſide of thee 

The image of his ſuffering humanity : 7 
On th? other ſide, turn'd now to ſight, does ſhine 
The glorious image of his power divine! 


As a choice medal for Heaven's treaſury ö : 


So, when the wiſeſt poets feek 

In all their livelieſt colours to ſet forth 

> picture of heroic wortk 

| (The pious Trojan or the prudent Greek); 

They chuſe ſome comely prince of heavenly birth 

(No proud gigantic fon of earth, 

Who ſtrives t' ufurp the gods? forbidden ſeat); 

They feed him not with nectar, and the meat 
That cannot without joy be eat; 


But, in the cold of want, and ſtorms of adverſe chance, 


They harden his young virtue by degrees: 
The beauteous drop firſt into ice does freeze, 
And into ſolid cryſtal next advance. 
His murder'd friends and kindred he does ſee, 
And from his flaming country flee : 
Much is he toſt at ſea, and much at land; 
Does long the force of angry gods withſtand : 
He does long troubles and kg wars ſuſtain, 
Ere he his fatal birth-right gain. 
With no leſs time or Ear can -- 
Deſtiny build up ſuch a man, 
Who 's with ſufficient virtue fill'd 
His ruin'd country to rebuild. 


Nor 


ON HIS MAJESTY'S RESTORATION. 

| Nor without cauſe are arms from Heaven, 

To ſuch a hero by the poets given: 

No human metal is of force t' oppoſe 
So many and ſo violent blows. 

Such was the helmet, breaſt- plate, ſhield, 
Which Charles in all attacks did wield : 

And all the weapons malice e'er could try, 

Of all the ſeveral makes of wicked policy, 

Againſt this armour ſtruck, but at the ſtroke, 

Like ſwords of ice, in thouſand pieces broke. 

To angels and their brethren ſpirits above, 

No ſhow on earth can ſure ſo pleaſant prove, 
As when they great misfortunes fee 
With courage borne, and decency. 

do were they borne when Worceſter's diſmal day 

Did all the terrors of black Fate diſplay ! | 

So were they borne when no diſguiſes? cloud 
His inward royalty could ſhrowd ; 

And one of th” angels whom juſt God did ſend 
To guard him in his noble flight 

(A troop of angels did him then attend!) 

Aſſur'd me in a viſion th' other night, 5 

That he (and who could better judge than he 75 
Did then more greatneſs in him ſce, 
More luſtre and more majeſty, 

Than all his coronation- Pomp can ſhew to human eye. 


Eim and his royal brothers when I faw 
New marks of honour and © glory 
From their affronts and Raben draw, 
And look like heavenly {aunts eben in cheir purgatory; 
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With the bleſt oil of an anointed head. 


"a. COWLEY'S POEMS: 
Methoughts I ſaw the three Judean Youths 
(Three unhurt martyrs for the nobleſt truths !) 
In the Chaldean furnace walk ; 
How chearfully and unconcern'd they talk! 
No hair is ſing'd, no ſmalleſt beauty blaſted ! 
Like painted lamps they ſhine unwaſted ! 
The greedy fire itſelf dares not be fed _ 


The honourable flame | 
(Which rather light we ought to name) 
Does like a glory compaſs them around, 
| And their whole body 's crown'd. 
| What are thoſe two bright creatures which we ſee 
Walk with the royal Three „ 
In the ſame ordeal fire, 
And mutual joys inſpire? 
Sure they the beauteous ſiſters are, 3 
Who, whilſt they ſeek to bear their ſhare, 
Will ſuffer no affliction to be there! 
Leſs favour to thoſe Three of old was ſhown, 
To ſolace with their company 
The fiery trials of adverſity ! 
Two Angels j join with theſe, the others kad but one, 


Come forth, come forth; ye men of God belov” a+. 
And let the power now of that flame, 
Which againſt you ſo impotent became, 
On all your enemies be prov d. 10 
Come, mighty Charles! defire of nations]! come; 


Come, you triumphant exile ; home. 1 8 
He 


N BIS MAJESTY'S RESTORATION. 
He 's come, he 's ſafe at ſhore; J hear the noiſe 
Of a whole land which does at once rejoice, 
[ hear th? united people's ſacred voice. 
The ſea, which circles us around, 
Neb'er ſent to land fo loud a ſound 
The mighty ſhout ſends to the ſea a gale; 
And ſwells up every fail: 
The bells and guns are 3 heard at all; 
The artificial joy 's drown'd by the natural. 
All England but one bonfire ſeems to be, 
One Etna ſhooting flames into the fea: 
The ſtarry worlds, which ſhine to us afar, 
Take ours at this time for a ſtar. > | 
With wine all rooms, with wine the conduits, flow; ; | 
And we, the prieſts of a poetic rage, | 
Wonder that in this golden age 
The rivers too ſhould not do fo... 
There 3 is no Stoick, ſure, who would not now 
Ev'n ſome exceſs allow ; | 
And grant that one wild fit of chearful u? 
Should end e our wwenty 2 of Ane melancholy 
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Where's now the royal tha. where, 
To take her mighty ſhare 
In this ſo raviſhing ſight, 
And, with the part ſhe takes, to add to the delight? 
An! why art thou not here, 
Thou always beſt, and now the happieſt 3 


To ſee our Joy, and with new joy be ſeen ? en 
Vor. . Wes Cod 


242 COWLEY'S POEMS, 
God has a bright example made of thee, 


To ſhew that woman kind may be 
Above that ſex which her ſuperior ſeems, 5 
In wiſely managing the wide extremes 1 
Of great affliction, great felicity. 5 
How well thoſe different virtues thee become, A 
Daughter of triumphs, wife of martyrdom |. 
Thy princely mind with ſo much courage bore” A 


Affliction, that it dares return no more; 
With ſo much goodneſs us'd felicity, 114 
That it cannot refrain from coming back to thee; - 
5 "Tis come, and: ſeen es th in at its e * 


Who? 8 that Heroie perſon toads it on, 
And gives it like a glorious bride 
(Kichly adorn'd with nuptial pride) 
Into the hands now of thy ſon? 
Tis the good General, the man of praiſe, 
Whom God at laſt, in gracious pity, 
Did to th” enthralled nation raiſe, 
Their great Zerubbabel to be; 
To looſe the bonds of long captivity, 
And to rebuild their temple and their city! s 
For ever bleſt may he and his remain, 
Who, with a vaſt, though leſs-appearing; gain, 
Preferr'd the ſolid Great above the Vain, 
And to the world this princely truth has ſnown— 
That more ?tis to reſtore, than to uſurp a crown! 
Thou worthieft:perſon of the Britt ſtory ! 
(Though *tis not ſmall the Britiſh glory) 


Did 
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Dil I not know my humble verſe muſt be 
But ill-proportion'd to the height of thee, 
'Thou and the world ſhould ſee 
How much my Muſe, the foe of attery, 


Does make true praiſe her labour and deſign; 


An Lliad © or an 1 ZEneid ſhould be thine. 


And ill ſhould v we deſerve this happy any 
If no acknowledgments we pay 


To you, great patriots of the two = 
Moſt truly Other Houſes now; 


Who have redeem'd from hatred and from ſhame 


A Parliament's once venerable name; = 


And now the title of a Houſe reſtore, 
To that which was but Slaughter-houſe before. 


If my advice, ye worthies ! might be ta'en, 
Within thoſe reverend places, 
Which now your living preſence graces, | 

Your marble-ſtatues always ſhould remain, 

To keep alive your uſeful memory, 

And to your ſucceſſors th e be 


Of truth, religion, reaſon, loyalty: 


For, though a firmly- ſettled peace 

May ſhortly make your public labours ceaſe, 

The grateful nation will with joy conſent 
That in this ſenſe you ſhould be ſaid, 


(Though yet the name ſounds with ſome read) 


To be te Tue the Endleſs, Parliament. | 


F*** · 
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ON THE QUEEN'S REPAIRING 


SOMERSET- HOUSE. 


. ys God (the cauſe to me and men unknown) - 


Forſook the royal houſes, and his own, 
And both abandon'd to the common foe ; 
How near to ruin did my glories go! 
Nothing remain'd t' adorn this princely place 
Which covetous hands could take, or rude deface. 
In all my rooms and galleries I found 
The richeſt figures torn, and all around 
Diſmember'd ſtatues of great heroes lay; : 
Such Naſcby's field ſeem'd on the fatal day! 


And me, when nought for robbery was left, 
They ſtarv'd to death: the gaſping walls were cleft, 


The pillars ſunk, the roofs above me wept, 
No ſign of ſpring, or joy, my garden kept; ; 
Nothing was ſeen which could content the eve, 5 
: 1 Till dead the impious tyrant here did lie. 
See how my face is chang'd! and what Jam 
Since my true miſtreſs, and now foundreſs, came! 
It does not fill her bounty to reſtore 
Me as I was (nor was 1 ſmall before): 

| She imitates the kindneſs to her ſhown; ; 

She does, like Heaven (which the dejected os 
At once reſtores, fixes, and higher rears) 

Strengthen, enlarge, exalt, what ſhe repairs. 
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ON REPAIRING SOMERSET-HOUSE. 
And now I dare (though proud I muſt not be, 
Whilſt my great miſtreſs I ſo humble ſee 
In all her various glories) now I dare 
Ev'n with the proudeft palaces compare. 

My beauty and convenience will, I'm ſure, 
So juſt a boaſt with modeſty endure; 
And all muſt to me yield, when I ſhall tell 

How I am plac'd, and who does in me dwell. 

Before my gate a ftreet's broad channel goes, 

Which ſtill with waves of crowding people flows; 

And every day there paſſes by my ſide, 

Up to its weſtern reach, the London tide, 


The ſpring-tides of the term: my front looks down 


On all the pride and buſineſs of the town 3 5 

My other front (for, as in kings we ſee 

Tue livelieſt image of the Deity, _ 
We in their houſes ſhould heaven's likeneſs find, p 
Where nothing can be ſaid to be Behind) 

My other fair and more majeſtic face 

(Who can the fair to more advantage place 7) 
For ever gazes on itſelf below, 

In the beſt mirror that the world can ſhow. 
And here behold, in a long bending row, 
How two joint-cities make one glorious bow) 
The midfl, the nobleſt place, e by me, 

Beſt to be ſeen by all, and all o'er-ſee! _ 
Which way ſoe'er I turn my joyful eye, 
Here the great court, there the rich town, I ſpy; 
On either ſide dwells ſafety and delight; _ 
We alth on the left, and power: upon the right. 
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245 COWLEY'S POEMS, 


I' aſſure yet my defence, on either hand, 

Like mighty forts, in equal diſtance ſtand 

Two of the beſt and ſtatelieſt piles which e'er 

Man's liberal piety of old did rear; 

Where the two princes of th' Apoſtles? hand, 

My neighbours and my guards, watch and command, 
My warlike guard of ſhips, which farther lie, 

Might be my object too, were not the eye 


8 Stopt by the houſes of that wondrous ſtreet 


Which rides o'er the broad river like a fleet. 
The ſtream's eternal ſiege they fixt abide, 
And the ſwoln ſtream's auxiliary tide, 
Though both their ruin with joint power conſpire; 
Both to out- brave, they nothing « dread but fire. 
And here my Thames, though it more gentle be 
Than any flood ſo ſtrengthen'd by the ſea, 
Finding by art his natural forces broke, 
And bearing, captive-like, the arched yoke, 
Does roar, and foam, and rage, at the diſgrace, _ 
But re-compoſes ſtrait, and calms his face; 
Is into reverence and ſubmiſſion ſtrook, 
As ſoon as from afar he does but look J 
'Tow'rds the white palace, where that king does i rei ien ; 
Who lays his laws and bridges o'er the main, ; 
Aumidſt theſe: louder honours of my ſeat, 
And two vaſt cities, troubleſomely great, 
In a large various plain the country too 
Opens her gentler bleſſings to my view: 
In me the active and the quiet mind, 
By different ways, equal content may find. ; 
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If any prouder virtuoſo's ſenſe _ 

At that part of my proſpect take offence, 

By which the meaner cabbins are deſery'd, 

Of my imperial river's humbler fide — 

If they call that a blemiſh—let them know, 

God, and my godlike miſtreſs, think not ſo; 

For the diſtreſs'd and the afflicted he 

Moſt in their care, and always jn their eye, 
And thou, fair river! who Kill pay*ſt to me 

Juſt homage, in thy paſſage to the ſea, 

Take here this one inſtruction as thou go'lt — 

When thy mixt waves ſhall viſit every coalt ; 


When round the world their voyage they ſhall make, 1 


And back to thee ſome ſecret channels take; 
Aſk them what nobler fight they eber did meet, 
Except thy mighty maſter's ſovereign Re, 
Which now triumphant o'er the main does rides 
The terror of all lands, the ocean's pride. 
From hence his kingdoms, happy now. at laſt, 
(Happy, if wiſe by their misfortunes paſt 555 
From hence may omens take of that ſucceſs 
Which both their future wars and peace ſhall bleſs, 
The peaceful mother on mild Thames does build; 
With her fon's fabricks the ous ſea 1 18 A'S, 
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248 COW LEVYS POEMS. 


THE COMPLAINT. 


N a deep viſion's inte lie nl ſcene, 

Beneath a bower for ſorrow made, 

Th' uncomfortable ſnade 

Of the black yew s unlucky green, 

Mixt with the mourning willow's careful grey, 
Where reverend Cham cuts out his famous Ways 
The melancholy Cowley lay: 

And lo! a Muſe appear'd to 's cloſed fight, 
(The Muſes oft in lands of viſion play) 
Body'd, array'd, and ſeen, by an internal light, 
A golden harp with filver ſtrings ſhe bore; 

A wondrous hieroglyphick robe ſhe wore, 
In which all colours and all figures were, 
That nature or that fancy can create, 

That art can never imitate; ;;, 
And with looſe pride it wanton'd in the air. 
In ſich a dreſs, in ſuch a well-cloath'd dream, 
She us'd, of old, near fair Iſmenus' ſtream, | 
Pindar, her Theban favourite, to meet; ” 
A crown was on her head, and wings were on her fee. 


She touch'd him with her harp, and rais'd him from 
- - the ground; 2 85 

The ſhaken ſtrings melodiouſly 1 
Axt thou return'd at laſt,” ſaid ſhe, 
| « 'To this forſaken place and me? 
Thou prodigal ! who didi ſo locſely waſte 
« Of all thy youthful years the good eſtate; 

FRE es t 


THE COMPLAINT. 20 
e Art thou return'd here, to repent too late, 
„ And gather huſks of learning up at laſt, 
« Now the rich harveſt-time of life is paſt, 
« And winter marches on ſo fat? _ 
« But, when I meant t' adopt thee for my ſon, 
« And did as learn'd a portion aſſign, 
« As ever any of the mighty Nine 
Had to their deareſt children done; 
« When I reſolv'd t' exalt thy? anointed name, 
Among the ſpiritual lords of peaceful fame; 
« Thou changeling ! thou, bewitch'd with noiſe and 
| & ſhow, 
« Would'f into courts and cities from me e go; 5 
« Would*ſt ſee the world abroad, and have a mare 
In all the follies and the tumults there: 


« Thou would'ſt, forſooth, be ſomething in a ſtate, . 
« And buſineſs thou would'ſt find, and would ft create : : 


Buſineſs! the frivolous pretence 
« Of human luſts, to ſhake off innocence z 

__ « Buſineſs! the grave impertinence; 
# Buſineſs ! ! the thing which I of all things hate; 3 
2 Bulinels | the contradiQtion of * fate. 


( Go, 3 . caſt up thy account, 
And ſee to what amount 
„Thy foolith gains by quitting me: 
« The file of Knowledge, Fame, and Liberty, | 
6 The > fra: its of thy unlearn'd ney 
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250 COWLEY'S POEMS, 
Thou chought'ſt, if onee the public ſtorm were pat, MW & 7 
« All thy remaining life ſhould ſun-ſhine be ; 3 
% Behold! the public ſtorm is ſpent at laſt, 1 
« The ſovereign 's toſt at ſea no more, 

« And thou, with all the noble company. 

« Art got at laſt to ſhore, 

« But, whilſt thy fellow-voyagers I hoe... 

« All march'd up to poſſeſs the promis'd land, 
« Thou ſtill alone, alas! doſt gaping ſtand 
Upon the naked beach, RE the barren ſand! 


*. As a fair morning of the bleſſed bs 
After a tedious ſtormy night, 
« Such was the glorious entry of our king; 
* Enriching moiſture drop'd on every things; 
« Plenty he ſow'd below, and caſt about him light! 
« But then, alas! to thee alone, : 
* One of old Gideon's miracles was ſhown 
* For every tree and every herb around 
« With pearly dew was crown'd, 
And upon all the quicken'd r 
ED The fruitful ſeed of heaven did brooding lie, ” 
And nothing but the Muſe's fleece was dry. 
elt did all other threats ſurpaſs, 
When God to his own people ſaid 525 
« (The men whom through long wanderings he had led 
_ © Thathe would give them ev'n a heaven of braſs: 
They look'd up to that heaven in vain, | 


« 


That bounteous heaven, which God did not reſtrain p| 
Upon the moſt unjuſt to ſhine and rain. <0 


« When in the cradle innocent I lay, | 
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Fc The Rachel, for which twice ſeven years and more 
Thou didſt with faith and labour ſerve, 
„And didſt (if faith and labour can) deſerve, 
« Though ſhe contracted was to thee, 
« Given to another, who had ſtore 
« Of fairer and of richer wives before, 
And not a Leah left, thy recompence to be! 
« Go on; twice ſeven years more thy fortune try; 
« Twice ſeven years more God in his bounty may 
Give thee, to fling away 
Into the court's deceitful lottery : 
« But think how likely 'tis that thou, 
« With the dull work of thy unwieldy plough, 
« Should in a hard and barren ſeaſon thrive, 
« Should even able be to live; 
„Thou, to whoſe ſhare ſo little bread did fall, 


« In the miraculous year when manna rain d on all. Ws 


Thus ſpake the Muſe, and fake 1 it with a 4 
That ſeem'd at once to pity and revile. 
And to her thus, raiſing his thoughtful head, 
The melancholy Cowley ſaid — CO 
« Ah, wanton foe ! doſt thou upbraid _ 
The ills which thou thyſelf haft. made? 


„Thou, wicked ſpirit! ſtoleſt me away, 
« And my abuſed ſoul didſt bear 


« Into thy new-found worlds, I know not wher e, 


« N golden Ince 2 in 1 the air; 
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And ever ſince I ſtrive in vain 
« My raviſh'd freedom to regain; 

« Still I rebel, ſtill thou doſt reign; 

« Lo! ſtill in verſe againſt thee I complain. 
There is a ſort of ſtubborn weeds, = 

« Which, if the earth but once, it ever, breeds; N 
« No wholeſome herb can near them thrive, 


No uſeful plant can keep alive: « Ti 

« 'The fooliſh ſports I did on thee beſtow, 25 
« Make all my art and labour fruitleſs now; 

Where once ſuch fairies dance, no graſs Goth ever | 1 

*grow- * 

8 When my new mind had no infuſion known, * 

. Thou gav'ſt ſo deep a tincture of thine own, = 

That ever ſince I vainly try FO _ 

„To waſh away th' inherent dye: _ 2 H 

« Long work perhaps may ſpoil thy colours quite, 8 

« But never will reduce the native white: 1 ER 

To all the ports of honour and of gain, 5 1 

« I often ſteer my courſe in vain; Ts 1 ** 

« Thy gale comes croſs, and drives me back again, 0 
Thou ſlack'neſt all my nerves of induſtry, 


E « By making them ſo oft to be 
The tinkling ſtrings of thy looſe minſtrelſy, b 
„ Whoever this world's happineſs would ſec, | = & 1 
__ « Muſt as entirely caſt-off thee, — 
As they who only heaven deſire 
Do from the world retire. 
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F This was my error, this my groſs miſtake, 

« Myſelf a demy-votary to make. 

« Thus, with Sapphira and her huſband's fate 
« (A fault which I, like them, am taught too late), 
« For all that I gave up I nothing gain, 
« And periſh for the part which I retain, 


« Teach me not then, O thou fallacious Muſe ! 
« The court, and better king, t' accuſe; 
„The heaven under which I live is fair, 
« The fertile ſoil will a full harveſt bear: 
« Thine, thine 1 is all the barrenneſs; if thou Soo 
« Mak*ft me fit ſtill and ſing, when I ſhould plough, 
« When I but think how many a tedious year © 
Our patient ſovereign did attend 
| « His long misfortunes” fatal end ; 
FJ © How chearfully, and how exempt from fear, 
© On the Great Sovereign's will he did depend; 
„J ought to be accurſt, if I refuſe 
« To wait on his, O thou fallacious Muſe ! 
„Kings have long hands, they ſay; and, though 1 be 
„So diſtant, they may reach at length to me. 
« However, of all princes, thou 
© Should*ft not reproach rewards for being ſmall o or | 
1 - 
5 Thou! Who rewardeſt but with popular breath, | 
L And that tc too o after death.“ uy 
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ON COLONEL TUKE'S TRAGI-COMEDY, 
THE ADVENTURES OF FIVE HOURS. ? 


S when our kings (lords of the ſpacious main) 
Take in juſt wars a rich plate- fleet of Spain, 
Ihe rude unſhapen ingots they reduce 
Into a form of beauty and of uſe; 
On which the conqueror D image now does ſhine, | 
Not his whom it belong'd to in the mine: 


So, in the mild contentions of the Muſe (F. 
(The war which Peace itſelf loves and purſues) 4 And 
So have you home to us in triumph brought JT 
This Cargazon of Spain with treaſures fraught, z 
You have not baſely gotten it by ſtealtn, J (0 
Nor by tranſlation borrow'd all its wealth; ME 
But by a powerful ſpirit made it your own; = 
| Metal before, money by you 'tis grown. BN V: 
Tis current now, by your adorning it IF 
With the fair ſtamp of your victorious wit. F De 
But, though we praiſe this voyage of your mind, y W. 
And though ourſelves enrich'd by it we find; Ba 
We re not contented yet, becauſe we kn, I. 
What greater ſtores at home within it grow. 1 Or 


- We ve ſeen how well you foreign ores refine ; 5 f er 
Produce the gold of your own nobler mine: 


The world ſhall then our native plenty view, ] 01 
And fetch materials for their wit from you; ; 
They all ſhall watch the travails of your pen, 1 * 


And Spain on you ſhall make repriſals then. 


Ou 


do THE DEATH oF 
MRS. KATHARINE PHILIPS, 


"RUEL Diſeaſe ! ak, could not it ſuffice 
Thy old and conſtant ſpite to exerciſe 
1g il the gentleſt and the faireſt ſex, 
Which fill thy depredations moſt do vex? 
Where ſtill thy malice moſt of all 
(Thy malice or thy luſt) does on the faireſt fall; * 
And in them moſt aſſault the faireſt place, 
The throne of empreſs Beauty, ev'n the face? 
There was enough of that here to aſſuage, 
(One would have thought) either thy laſt or rage. 
f Was 't not enough, when thou, prophane Diſeaſe! 
Y Didfſt on this glorious temple ſeize? 
Was 't not enough, like a wild zealot, there, 
All the rich outward ornaments to tear, 
Deface the innocent pride of beauteous 1 images * 
Was 't not enough thus rudely to defile, 
But thou muſt quite deſtroy, the goodly pile? 2 
And thy unbounded ſacrilege commit 
On th' inward holieſt holy of her wit? 
Cruel Diſeaſe ! there thou miſtook'ſt thy power : 
No mine of death can that devour; Ty 8 
on her embalmed name it will abide 
An everlaſting pyramid, 


As high as $ heaven the as as earth the bas wide L-- 
All 
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All ages paſt record, all countries now 

In various kinds ſuch equal beauties ſhow, 

That ev'n judge Paris would not know 

On whom the golden apple to beitow ; 
Though Goddeſſes t' his ſentence did ſubmit, 
Women and lovers would appeal from it: 

: Nor durſt he ſay, of all the iemale race, , 

This is the ſovereign face, 


And ſome (though theſe be of a kind that's rare, 
That 's much, ah, much leſs frequent than the fair) 
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So equally renown'd for virtue are, 
That it the mother of the Gods might poſe, | 


When the beſt woman for her guide ſhe choſe. 


But if Apollo ſhould deſign 
A woman Laureat to make, 
Without diſpute he would Orinda take, 
i "Though Sappho and the famous Nine 
Stood by, and did repine. 
P o be a princeſs, or a queen, 
Is great; but 'tis a greatneſs always ſen: 


The world did never but two women know; 


Who, one by fraud, th' other by wit, did riſe 
To the two tops of ſpiritual dignities; 


One female pope of old, one female poet now. 


Of female poets, who had names of old, 
Nothing is ſhown, but only told, 

And all we hear of them perhaps may be 

Male- flattery only, and male-poetry. 
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pew minutes did their beauty 8 lightning waſte, 
The thunder of their voice did longer laſt, 

But that too ſoon was paſt _ 
The certain proofs of our Orinda's wit 
In her own laſting characters are writ, 
And they will long my praiſe of them ſurvive; 
Though long perhaps, too, that may hve. 
The trade of glory, manag'd by the pen, 
Though great it be, and every where is found, 
Does bring in but ſmall profit to us men; 
'Tis, by the number of the ſharers, drown” d. 
Orinda, on the female coaſts of Fame, 
Ingroſſes all the goods of a poetic name; 
She does no partner with her ſee; 
Does all the buſineſs there alone, which we 
Are fore'd t to carry e on * a Whole company. 


But; wit 's like a "EINE OO vine; ; 
Unleſs to virtue's prop it join, 
Firm and erect towards heaven bound; 


be crown'd, 

It lies, deform'd and rotting, on the ground. 
Now ſhame and bluſhes on us all, 
Who our own ſex ſuperior call ! 

Orinda does our boaſting ſex out- do, 

Not in wit only, but in virtue too: 

dhe does above our beſt examples riſe, 

In hate of vice and ſcorn of vanities. 


vor. VII. erer 


Though it with beauteous leaves and pleaſant fruit 5 
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Never did put of the manly make. „ 4 

And dip'd all o'er in Learning's facred lake, 

A temper more invulnerable take. 

No violent paſſion could an entrance ind 

Into the tender goodneſs of her mind : 

Through walls of ſtone thoſe furious bullets may 
Force their impetuous way; 


When her ſoft breaſt they hit, 5 and dead mey 1 


lay! 


The fame of Friendſhip, which ſo long had told 

Of three or four illuſtrious names of old, 

Jill hoarſe and weary with the tale ſhe grew, 
| Rejoices now t* have got a new, 5 
A new and more ſurprizing ſtory, 

Of fair Lucaſia's and Orinda's glory. 

As when a prudent man does once perceive 

That in ſome foreign country he muſt hve, 

The language and the manners he does ſtrive 

To underſtand and practice here, 

© That he may come no ſtranger there : 

So well Orinda did herſelf prepare, 

In this much different clime, for her remove 

To the glad world of Poetry and Love. 


HYMN TO LIGHT. 


IRS T- born of Chaos, who ſo fair didſt come 
From the old negro's darkſome womb! 
Which, when it ſaw the lovely child, 

The melancholy maſs put on kind looks and ſmil'd; # 


Thou tide of glory, which no reft doſt know, 
But ever ebb and ever flow ! 5 
Thou golden ſhower of a true Jove! | T[love! 
Who does in thee deſcend, and heaven to earth make 


Hail, active Nature's watchful life and health ! 

| Her joy, her ornament, and wealth ! x 
Hail to thy huſband Heat, and thee! ſhe! 

Thou the world's beauteous bride, the luſty bridegroom | 


Say from what golden quivers of the ſky 

Do all thy winged arrows fly? 

Swiftneſs and power by birth are , 
From thy great ſire they came, thy ſire the Word Divi ine. 


'T1s, I believe, this archery to ſhow, 

That ſo much coſt in colours thou, 

And ſkill in painting, doſt beſtow, 
Upon thy ancient arms, the gaudy heavenly bow. 


Swift as light choughts their empty car cer run, 
'Thy race is finiſh'd when begun; 
Let a poſt- angel ſtart with thee, 

And thou the goal of earth ſhalt reach as ſoon as he. 


8 3 Thou 
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Thou in the moon's bright chariot, proud and gay, 
Doſt thy bright wood of ſtars ſurvey; 
And all the year doſt with thee bring N 
Of thouſand flowery lights thine own nocturnal ſpring. {0 T 

Thou, Scythian-like, doſt round thy lands above I E 
The ſun's gilt tents for ever move, 'q 
And till as thou in pomp doſt go, 4 

The ſhining pageants of the world attend thy ſhow, I i 

Nor amidſt all theſe triumphs doſt thou ſcorn 1 V 
The humble glow-worms to adorn, 9 


And with thoſe living ſpangles guld _ = 
0 greatneſs without pride!) the buſhes of the field, 14 


: Night, and her ugly ſubjects, thou doſt fright, 1 8 3 T 
And Sleep, the lazy owl of nightz F_ 
Aſham'd, and fearful to appear, | (ſphere. = 


They ſkreen their horrid ſhapes with the black hemi- ; | A 
With them there haſtes, and wildly takes th alarm, | A 
Of painted dreams a buſy ſwarm : = 


At the firſt opening of thine eye J 
The various cluſters break, the antic atoms fly. T 


| The guilty ſerpents, and obſcener beaſts, „„ : A 
___ Creep, conſcious, to their ſecret reſts: . „ 
Nature to thee does reverence pay, 


IIl omens and ill ſights removes out of thy way. f A 
At thy appearance, Grief itſelf 3 is ſaid „ f 1 


To ſhake his wings, and rouze his head: 
And cloudy Care has often took _ = 2 
A gente beamy ſmile, reflected from thy look, A T 


FFF 
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At thy appearance, Fear itſelf grows bold; 
Thy ſun-ſhine melts away his cold. 
Encourag'd at the ſight of thee, 
To the cheek colour comes, and firmneſs to the knee, 


Ev'n Luſt, the maſter of a harden'd face, 
Bluſhes, if thou be'ſt in the place, 
To Darkneſs? curtains he retires; 


In {ympathizing night he rolls his ſmoky fires. 


When, Goddeſs ! thou lift'ſt up thy waken'd head, 
Out of the mornings purple bed, 
Thy quire of birds about thee play, 

And all the joyful world falutes the rifing day. 


1 he e ghoſts, and monſter- ſpirits, that did preſume | 
A body's privilege to aſſume, . 5 
| Vaniſh again inviſibly, _ 


| And bodies gain again their viſhbility. | 


All the world's bravery, that delights o our . 
Is but thy ſeveral liveries; 


Thou the rich dye on them beſtow? tt, 


Thy nimble pencil Paints this landſcape as thou go t. 


A crimſon garment in the roſe thou wear '&; 
A crown of ſtudded gold thou bear” ſt; 
The virgin-lilies, in their white, | 
Are clad but with the lawn of almoſt naked light. 


The violet, Spring? s little infant, ſtands 
Girt in thy purple ſwaddling-bands : 
On the fair tulip thou doſt doat; 


Thou cloath'| 1 it in a gay and party- colour d coat. 
8 F Wich 
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With flame condens'd thou do'ſt thy jewels fix, 
And ſolid colours in it mix: 
Flora herſelf envies to ſee | 
Flowers fairer than her own, and durable as ſhe. 
Ah, Goddeſs ! would thou could'ſt thy hand withold, 


And be leſs liberal to gold! - 
Didſt thou leſs value to it give, 


Of how much care, alas ! might ' ſt thou u poor man re- 'I = 


lieve! 


ID me the ſun 15 more delightful far, 

And all fair days much fairer are, 

But few, ah! wondrous few, there be, 

Who do not gold prefer, O Goddeſs ! ev'n to thee, 


Through the ſoft ways of heaven, and air, and ſea, 
Which open all their pores to thee, 
Like a clear river thou doſt glide, 


: And with thy living ſtream through the cloſe channel : 


{lide. 


Hot, whors firm bodies thy free courſe PP 
SGeently thy ſource the land o'erflows ; 
Takes there poſſeſſion, and does make, 


Of colours mingled light, a thick and ſtanding lake, 1 


But che vaſt ocean of f unbounded day 

In th' empyræan heaven does ſtay. 

Thy rivers, lakes, and ſprings, below, 

; From thence took rt their riſe, thither at laſt muſt flow, 
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4 Unforfeited by man's rebellious ſin, 
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) Hiloſophy, the great and only heir q 
Of all that human knowledge which has been 


Though full of years he do appear 

_ (Philoſophy, I ſay, and call it He; 

For, whatſoe' er the painter's fancy be, 

It a male-virtue ſeems to me) 

Has ſtill been kept in nonage till of late, 
Nor manag'd or enjoy'd his vaſt eſtate. 
'Three or four thouſand years, one would have chought, 
To ripeneſs and perfection might! uus brought 

A ſcience ſo well bred and nurſt, 

And of ſuch hopeful parts too at the firſt: 

But, oh ! the guardians and the tutors, then 
(Some negligent and ſome ambitious men) 

Would ne'er conſent to ſet him free, 

Or his own natural powers to let him ſee, 

| Left that ſhould put an end to their authority. 


That his own buſineſs he might quite forget, 
They” amus'd him with the ſports of wanton wit; ; 
With the deſſerts of poetry they fed him, 
Inſtead of ſolid meats t' increaſe his force; ; 
inſtead of vigorous exerciſe, they led him 
Into the pleaſant labyrinths of ever-freſh diſcourſe ; 
| 8 4 | Inſteaq 
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Inſtead of carrying him to ſee 

The riches which do hoarded for him lie 
In Nature's endleſs treaſury, 
They choſe his eye to entertain 

His curious but not covetous 1705 

With painted ſcenes and pageants of the brain. 


Some few exalted ſpirits this latter age has ſhown, : 


That labour'd to aſſert the liberty 

(From guardians who were now uſurpers grown) 
Of this old minor ſtill, captiv'd Philoſophy z = 
hut *twas rebellion call'd, to fight 

For ſuch a long-oppreſſed right. 

Bacon at laſt, a mighty man, aroſe, 5 
(Whom a wiſe king, and Nature, choſt, 
Lord chancellor of both their laws) 

> And boldly undertook the injur'd pupil's cauſe, 


Abate atk did a body boaſt, 


Though *twas but air condens'd, and ſtalkꝰd about, 


Like ſome old giant's more gigantic ghoſt, 
To terrify the learned rout . 
With the plain magic of true Reaſon” 5 lght— - 
He chac'd out of our fight ; EEE: 58 
Nor ſuffer'd living men to be miſled 


Buy the vain ſhadows of the dedd: tom fled: & 
To graves, | from whence it roſe, the conquer'd phan- 


He broke that monſtrous God which ſtood | 


In midſt of th' orchard, and the whole did claim; 3 


Which with a uſeleſs ſcythe of wood, 
And ſomething elſe not worth a name 
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Much leſs content himſelf to make it like 
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(Both vaſt for ew, yet neither fit 
Or to defend, or to beget ; 5 
Ridiculous and ſenſeleſs terrors !) made 


Children and ſuperſtitious men afraid. 


'The orchard *s open now, and free, 
Barn has broke the ſcare- crow deity : 
Come, enter, all that will, 


Behold the ripen'd fruit, come gather nc now your fill! 5 


Vet ſtill, methinks, we fain would be 
Catching at the forbidden tree — 
We would be like the Deity— 

When truth and falſehood, good and evil, we, 


Without the ſenſes? aid, within ourſelves would {ee 3 : 


For *tis God only who can find 
All Nature i in his mind. 


r 


From ks 2 are but pictures of the thought 
(Though we our thoughts from them perverſely drew) 
To things, the mind's right object, he it brought: 

Like fooliſh birds, to painted grapes we flew; 
He ſought and gather'd for our uſe the true; 
And, when on heaps the choſen bunches lay, 
Hie preſt them wiſely the mechanic way, 

Till all their juice did in one veſſel join, 
Ferment into a nouriſhment divine, 


The thirſty ſoul's refreſhing wine. 


Who to the life an exact piece would make, 


Muſt not from others? work a copy take; 
No, not from Rubens or Vandyke; 
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Tho ideas and the images which lie 

In his own fancy or his memory. 
No, he before his ſight muſt place 
The natural and living face; 


The real object muſt command 
| Each IO of his ada and motion of his hand, 


55 From theſe and all . errors of the way, 


In which our wandering predeceſſors went, 


And, like th' old Hebrews, many years did ſtray, 
In deſerts but of ſmall extent, _ 
g Bene like Moſes, led us forth at laſt: 
The barren wilderneſs he paſt; 
Did on the very border ſtand 
Df the bleſt promis'd land; 5 
And from the mountain's top of his exalted wir, 
Say it himſelf, and ſhew'd us it. 
But life did never to one man allow 
Time to diſcover worlds and conquer too; 
Nor can ſo ſhort a line ſufficient be 
To fathom the vaſt depths of Nature's ſea. 
The work he did we ought t' admire; 


And were unjuſt if we ſhould more require 


From his few years, divided *twixt th' exceſs 
Of low affliction and high happineſs : 

For who on things remote can fix his fight, 
That? $ always in a triumph or a fight ? 


From you, great champions! we expect to get 
Theſe n countries, but Gicover'd vets. 
« | Countries, 
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Countries, where yet, inſtead of Nature, we 
Her images and idols worinip'd fee: 
Theſe large and wealthy regions to ſubdue, 
Though Learning has whole armies at command, 
Quarter'd about in every land, c 
A better troop ſhe ne'er together drew: 
Methinks, like Gideon's little band, 
God with deſign has pick'd out Jou, 
To do thoſe noble wonders by a few : 
When the whole hoſt he ſaw, “They are?” (Kid he) 
« Too many to o'ercome for me; 
And now he chooſes out his men, 
Much in the way that he did then; 
Not thoſe many whom he found 
Idly' extended on the ground, 
Io drink with their dejected head 
The ſtream, juſt ſo as by their mouths it fled: 
No; but thoſe few who took the waters up, 
And made of their laborious hands the 2585 


Thus you prepar'd, and in the glorious debe 

Their wondrous pattern too you take; 

Their old and empty pitchers firſt they brake, 

And with their hands then lifted up the light. 
Io! ſound too the trumpets here ! 

Already your victorious lights appear; 
New ſcenes of heaven already we eſpy, 

And crowds of golden worlds on high, 
Which from the ſpacious plains of earth and ſea g 


Could never yet diſcover'd be, 
Buy ſailors? or Chaldeans' watchful eye. . 
= N B 2 
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Nature's great works no diftance can obſcure, 

No ſmallneſs her near objects can ſecure; 
have taught the curious ſight to preſs LY 
Into the privateſt receſs | 

Of her imperceptible littleneſs ! _ 

V have learn'd to read her ſmalleſt hand, 

155 And well begun her e ſenſe to underſtand! 


Miſchief and true dimonour fall on thoſe. 
Who would to laughter or to ſcorn expoſe 
So virtuous and ſo noble a deſign, 

So human for its uſe, for knowledge fo divine. 
The things which theſe proud men deſpiſe, and call 
IÜmpertinent, and vain, and ſmall, | 
5 Thoſe ſmalleſt things of nature let me e know, | 
Rather than all their greateſt actions do! 

| Whoever would depoſed Truth advance 
Into the throne uſurp'd from it, 
Muſt feel at firſt the blows of Ignorance, 
And the ſharp points of envious Wit. 

So, when, by various turns of the celeſtial dance, 
In many thouſand years 
A ſtar, ſo long unknown, appears, 


It troubles and alarms the world below; 3 


Though heaven itſelf more beauteous by 3 it grow, ] | 


Does to the wiſe a far, to fools a meteor, ſhow, | 


With courage and ſucceſs you the bold work begin 


Your cradle has not idle been : 
None &'er, but Hercules and you, would be 
At hve years age worthy a hiſtory. 


And 
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And neꝰer did Fortune better yet 
Th' hiſtorian to the ſtory fit: 
As you from all old errors free 
And purge the body of Philoſophy ; 
so from all modern follies he 
Has vindicated Eloquence and Wit. - 
His candid ſtyle like a clean ſtream does ſlide, 
And his bright fancy, all the way, 
Does like the ſun-ſhine in it play; 
It does, like Thames, the beſt of rivers! glide, 
Where the God does not rudely overturn, 
But gently pour, the cryſtal urn, 
And with judicious hand does the whole current t guide: 7 
T has all the beauties Nature can pant, 
And all ths _—_ dreſs, without the of xc of Art. 


Crna x made out of Sir Francis DRake's SHIP. 
| Preſented to the Univerſity Library of Oxford, 
by John Davis of Deptford, Eſquire. 


O this great ſhip, which round the globe has run, 
And match'd in race the chariot of the ſun, | 
T his Feen ſhip (for it may claim 
Without preſumption ſo deſerv'd a name, 
By knowledge once, and transformation now). 
In her new ſhape, this lacred port allow. 


» 


Drake 


20 COWLEY'S POEMS. : 
Drake and his ſhip could not have wiſh'd from Fate 
A more bleſt ſtation, or more bleſt eſtate ; 

For lo! a ſeat of endleſs reſt is given 

To her in Oxford, and to him in heaven, 
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8, when the midland' ſea is no where clear 


From dreadful fleets of Funis and Argier— 8 


Which coaſt about, to all they meet with foes, 
And upon which nought can be got but blows— 


. The merchant-ſhips ſo much their paſſage doubt, 


That, though full-freighted, none dares venture out, 
And trade decays, and ſcarcity enſues: 
Juſt fo the timorous wits of late refuſe, _ 
Though laded, to put forth upon the ſtage, 
Affrighted by the criticks of this age. 
It is a party numerous, watchful, bold; 


They can from nought, which fails in fight, with- hold; 
Nor do their cheap, though mortal, thunder ſpare; | 


They ſhoot, alas! with wind-guns charg'd with air. 
But yet, gentlemen-criticks of Argier, 
For your own intereſt I'd adviſe ye here, 


Safe and untouch'd, . That mult not be”? (you'll cry.) 
If ye be wiſe, f it muſt; I 'll tell you why. 


' To let this little forlorn-hope go by ] 


There are ſeven, eight, nine—ſtay—tkere are behind 


Ten plays at leaſt, which wait but for a wind, 


> 
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And the glad news that we the enemy mils ; 
And thoſe are all your own, if you ſpare this. 
Some are but new trimm'd up, others quite new; 
Some by known ſhipwrights built, and others too 
By that great author made, whoe'er he be, 
That ſtyles himſelf « Perſon of Quality ;?? 
All theſe, if we miſcarry here to-day, 
Will rather till they rot in th' harbour ſtay 
Nay, they will back agam, though they were come 
Ev'n to their laſt ſafe road, the tyring- room. 
Therefore again I ſay, if you be wile, 
Let this for once paſs free; let it ſuffice 
That we, your ſovereign power here to avow, 


Thus humbly, ere we nog Arie fail to you. 1 


ADDED. AT. cover. 


5 1 AY, gentlemen; what 1 I have ſaid was all 
: But forc'd ſubmiſſion, which I now recall. 
J Ye're all but pirates now again; for here 
F Does the true ſovereign of the ſeas appear, 

| The fovereign of theſe narrow ſeas of wit; 

u his own Thames; he knows and governs Its. | 
Tis his dominion and domain; as he - --- 
Pleales, tis either ſhut to us, or free. 

Not only, if his paſſport we obtain, 
We fear no little rovers of the main; 
But, if our Neptune his calm viſage ſhow, 
No wave ſhall dare to riſe or wind to blow. 
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